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J uly4, 1988, dawned hot, hazy and humid, another trop- 
ical day in what was proving to be a tropical summer, 
even in northern New England. It was also the start of a 
long and busy day for the eight photographers Vermont 
Life had assigned to capture the Fourth of July in the Green 
Mountain State. From sunrise over the Connecticut Valley 
to evening fireworks over Lakę Champlain, they toiled, tak- 
ing hundreds of photographs and capturing a State in the 
process of celebrating the summer, the nation's birth, and 
the fun of taking time out from business-as-usual. The 16- 
page distillation of the morę than 1,000 photographs they 
submitted begins on page 24, and we recommend it to you. 

The photographers — Paul O. Boisvert, Jon Gilbert Fox, 
Alan L. Graham, Jerry LeBlond, Craig Linę, Flubert Schriebl, 
Owen Stayner, and Nancy Wasserman — covered much of 
the State. And they tell us they had a great time. Between 
them, they went to six parades, two road races, several Little 
League games, assorted chicken barbecues, and many swim- 
ming holes. They were there for early morning fishing ex- 
peditions, marching Masons, melting ice cream cones, and 
declaiming politicians. They attended the ceremoniał placing 
of a wreath at Calvin Coolidge's grave in Plymouth, and the 
taking down of the flags at day's end at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in White River Junction. They watched 
sack races, pie-eating contests, trotters in fuli flight around 
a race track, and firemen^ water polo (played with fire hoses 
by teams of very wet volunteer firemen). They photographed 
bicycle decorating, face painting, greased-pole climbing, and 
dunking machines. They visited farmers at work baling hay 
and milking cows, and there was even a stop at Karmę Chol- 
ing Buddhist center in Barnet. From the Brattleboro paradę 
to the Island Pond paradę, from Brooksie's Diner in Sharon 
to a symphony concert along Lakę Champlain, they experi- 
enced and recorded Vermont's July Fourth. 

The only problem was the one we knew all along we would 
eventually face: We could get only a fraction of the photos 
into the magazine. There just wasn't room for morę, and 
conseąuently, many fine photographs didn't make it. You 
won't get to see the Danville 4-H Horse Club, sporting cow¬ 
boy hats and boots as its members march and ride along in 
the North Danville paradę; or the local version of the Cali- 
fornia Raisins aboard a float as paradę spectators gather out- 


side the Buck and Doe Restaurant in Island Pond; you'11 miss 
visits to Hartland's Old Home Day and a Laotian pienie in 
Springfield. But you will see Vermont on the Fourth, in all 
its glory, richness, reverence, and fun. 

For the photographers, it was a long day, but most said they 
enjoyed it. Alan Graham of Waitsfield had a long list of events 
that enlivened the hours he spent shooting. Graham found 
Randolph "alive with activity for most of the day" and saw 
potential subjects nearly everywhere he looked. When he 
asked hot dog vendor Corte Hoegele to pose, Hoegele gladly 
obliged and then offered Graham a free hot dog. In contrast 
to Randolph, the streets of Montpelier, which Graham visited 
later in the day, were virtually vacant and the photographer 
began to wonder where everyone was. He ended the day at 
the Greenwood Lakę camp of Bob and Alberta Mattson with 
their family and friends, and was impressed with "the beauty 
of the surroundings and the warmth of this family gathering." 

He and the other Vermont Life photographers said later 
they would long remember this assignment. So will we, sińce 
it has given us the opportunity to offer you a portrait of a day 
in the life of Vermont, and a very special day, at that. 

• 

Hot Stuff: You'd think Wilfred Brimley, the lovable, grand- 
fatherly actor who was the star of TV's "Our House" and 
appeared in the movie "Cocoon," wouldn't irritate Ver- 
monters. You wouldn't think the Quaker Oats Company 
would, either. But they both touched a nerve when they ma- 
ligned YermonLs $10-million-per-year mapie sugar industry 
in a recent oatmeal advertisement. 

Touting the company's maple-flavored oatmeal, Brimley 
said, in a television commercial: 

"It all started right here in Yermont. Folks would tap a 
mapie tree and then cook the syrup [sic] down, and then pour 
a little over their hot oatmeal. . . . Weil, they don't do that 
much any morę." 

The commercial proudly declares that Quaker Oats cereal 
now features natural mapie flavoring. "Figurę if you already 
got natural mapie in your oatmeal, why would you tap a 
tree?" Brimley asks. 

When the Vermont Agriculture Department pointed out 
how inaccurate the ad was, company officials apologized and 
took it off the air. 
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For Beauty, Recreation, 
Harriman and Somerset 


Reseruoirs Are Tops 

By Tyler Resch 

Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 

O ne warm morning last August I had the 
idyllic experience of getting a haircut 
while seated on a boulder on the banks 
of a large wilderness lakę in the middle of South¬ 
ern Vermont. I was in a swimsuit, as was the 
barber, my younger daughter, Liz, 18, a Marlboro 
College student. We basked in bright sunlight and 
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gazed for miles up and down the lakę, bounded 
by sandy banks, conifcrs and hardwoods. Except 
for a distant fishing boat, we were alone. After 
the haircut, we swam across a cove in refreshingly 
elear water. 

It was a scene emblematic of this lakę, Harri- 
man Reservoir, and lts neighbor, Somerset Res- 
ervoir. Together, Harriman — south of Route 9 

— and Somerset — 10 miles north of the highway 

— form a lakes region that 
offers a wealth of reereation 
and wild beauty no matter 
what the season. The lakes, 
owned by the New England 
Power Company (NEPCO), 
also storę enough water to 
produce a sizeable amount 
of New England's hydro- 
electric power. 

By Vermont standards, 

Harriman and Somerset are 
Great Lakes. Harriman is 
the largest body of water 
wholly within Vermont. 

Somerset and Harriman to- 


gether cover morę than 
4,000 acres and hołd 57 billion gallons of water, 
draining 184 sąuare miles of territory that was 
shortchanged in natural lakes. They also harbor 
some of Vermont's best-kept recreational secrets. 
Here the public is welcome during the day to 
swim, sunbathe, make sand castles (there are 
sandy beaches), pienie, cook out, canoe, sail, wa- 
ter-ski, fish, hike, orienteer, hunt, snowmobile, 
or ski. The major restriction is that the areas close 
at dusk; overmght camping is not permitted. 

One tends to think of Southern Vermont as 
fairly densely populated, but this region holds 
some of the largest expanses of uninhabited ter¬ 
ritory in the State. Surrounding Harriman are 
thousands of acres of Green Mountain National 
Forest, including 3,000-foot mountains that have 
never been named. 

Somerset Reservoir is even morę remote and 
pristine. Somerset is one of Vermont's five "un- 
organized" municipalities, unpopulated but for a 
very few private camps, and most of the land for 
miles around the reservoir is owned by NEPCO 
or is part of the National Forest system. On the 
reservoir, loons cali and fish flick at the water's 
surface. Around it white-tail deer and black bcar 
rangę. The Southern peak of Stratton Mountain 
looms in the distance, its fire tower sometimes 
visible. On the north side of the mountain around 
Stratton Mountain ski area is some of Vermont's 
most intense resort development, but down on 
the serene waters of Somerset it is startling even 
to come upon another human being. 

Amid these recreational opportunities, it is easy 
to overlook the reason these lakes were created: 
to generate hydroelectric power for NEPCO, a 
producer and wholesaler of the electrical energy 
that flows through the New England grid. 

In 1907, Henry I. Harriman, a pioneering hy- 
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the wilder and 
morę remote of 
the two big 
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also has fewer 
visitors than 
its sister to the 
south, a fact 
that adds to 
its solitary 
magnificence. 
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droelectric engineer, and Malcolm G. Chace, a 
NEPCO executive, set forth on foot to explore the 
valley of the Deerfield River for suitable hydro 
sites. At the time, electricity was just becoming 
accepted as a common source of energy. The Deer¬ 
field is a major tributary of the Connecticut River. 
NEPCO already had a dam and generating station 
on the Connecticut at Vernon, and Harriman and 
Chace were searching for a site for a large-scale 
generating system to feed power to Boston. 

Their first decision was to build a dam in the 
remote meadows of Somerset. Built in 1912-13 by 
means of temporary railroad lines that hauled 
thousands of cubic yards of earth, it backed up 
streams and wetlands into five-mile-long Somer¬ 
set Reservoir. 

NEPCO's next hydro-electric coup — near the 
village of Whitingham, on the Deerfield about 18 
miles south of the Somerset impoundment — was 
called Davis Bridge. World War I mterrupted the 
project, but from 1922 to 1924 the dam that would 
eventually be named for Henry Harriman was 
built there. It was not ąuite on the scalę of the 
Panama Canal, which opened in 1914 after 240 
million cubic yards of earth had been moved, but 
it was Vermont's largest public works project and, 
at the time, the largest earth dam in the world, 
built of 1.8 million cubic yards of soil brought in 
by raił. Gradually the dam grew to become a bar- 
rier 200 feet high, 1,500 feet long, 1,250 feet wide 
at the base, narrowing to 25 feet wide at the top, 
wide enough to support a road. 

Because Somerset was almost unpopulated, 
building the dam there involved relatively little 
human dislocation. But the Davis Bridge project 
created significant social disruption. Dozens of 
families were stunned by official notice that they 
would have to relocate. Most did so amicably. But 
for recalcitrants, a 1910 State Supreme Court de¬ 
cision affirmed the power company's right of em- 
inent domain so that land could be taken — with 
compensation, of course. 

The anguished plight of the residents, mostly 
farmers, who were forced to move their homes 
and farms was described poignantly in a 1974 chil- 
dren's novel titled Honey in the Rock by the late 
Doris Upton Kirkpatrick, a writer with deep fam- 
ily roots in Whitingham. 

Also relocated were a dozen miles of tracks of 
the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad, 
which had paralleled the old course of the Deer¬ 
field. This Boston & Maine spur linę provided 
train service to Wilmington by connecting it with 
Hoosac Tunnel, Massachusetts. But the relocated 
tracks were seriously damaged by the flood of 
1938, never restored, and Wilmington lost its 
trains. The old right-of-way is now part of the 
Catamount cross-country ski trail. 

Among those displaced by the rising waters of 
Harriman Reservoir was William S. Pikę. But 
Pikę, a farmer, simply moved uphill in 1922, be- 
came "caretaker" of a house inherited by a couple 
from Needham, Massachusetts, and when the 
house burned in 1929 moved into a sugarhouse 


on the abandoned farm. In 1954, when Catharine 
T. Opie, a friend of the Needham couple, built a 
sturdy log cabin deep in the woods near the town 
linę in Readsboro, she arranged for Pikę to occupy 
it, as part caretaker, part hunting guide. He died 
in 1967 at the age of 87, having lived as power- 
company exile-in-the-woods, farmer, naturalist, 
and raconteur for 45 years. His grandson and fam- 
ily still enjoy visiting their own camp in the 
woods not far from Pike's lonely residence. 

My own connection to all this is that in 1966 
I married the daughter of the Needham couple 
and in 1967 we named our first daughter Cathar- 
ine, for the friend who built the woodsy log cabin. 
And that is how I acąuired my fascination for this 
large expanse of uninhabited Southern Vermont 
territory and its two Great Lakes. 

• 

Nowadays, the lakes are a major recreational 
resource for Southern Vermont. NEPCO's traffic 
counters indicated that last July alone Somerset 
had morę than 7,200 visitors. By contrast, the 
northern shore of Harriman Reservoir borders the 
tourist-laden Molly Stark Trail a couple of miles 
west of Wilmington village, and about 34,000 peo- 
ple used Harriman's six access sites last July. 

Harriman's shores are spacious enough to ab- 
sorb all this use. On a day last summer when there 
were 80 cars at the Ward's Beach access area on 
the east side of the lakę, people were dispersed 
along beaches and into the woods with a generous 
sense of privacy. 

Public use brings problems, and NEPCO and 
the State police sometimes deal with accidents, 
rowdy parties, litter, and picnickers who try to 
extend their stay overnight. NEPCO makes con- 
tinual efforts to preserve the wilderness ąualities 
of the area, according to its director of hydroelec- 
tric production, Hugh W. Sullivan. 

The lakes and the 12,000 wild acres around 
them are governed by NEPCO's Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission license, which stipulates 
that public recreational access must be provided, 
and the wilderness land cannot be sold or used 
for profit-making purposes. 

It's a good arrangement. No interest other than 
government could balance all these factors. It 
guarantees plentiful recreation, stabilizes the nat- 
ural environment, and insulates thousands of 
wilderness acres from commercial or residential 
intrusion. It provides habitat for fish and wildlife, 
allows professional management of vast stands of 
forest, and protects hundreds of sąuare miles from 
floods — as was demonstrated during the famous 
floods of November 1927 and September 1938. It 
also generates non-polluting electrical power. All 
this, plus hefty company tax revenue to the towns 
involved. 

And, it gives Southern Vermont its own valley 
of wild and beautiful lakes. c ck 


It is easy to 
overlook the 
reason these 
lakes were 
created: to 
make hydro- 
electricity for 
NEPCO , a 
producer and 
wholesaler of 
the electrical 
energy that 
flows through 
the New 
England grid. 


Tyler Resch is a writer, editor, and freąuent contńbutor 
to Yermont Life. He lives in North Bennington. 
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The 70-mile stretch of the Deerfield River 
south of Somerset Reservoir drops an lmpres- 
sive 2,000 vertical feet before it joins the Con¬ 
necticut River near Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Since the early 20th century, electric-generating 
facilities have been built along this river so that 
it has become one of the most fully used rivers 
m the nation for hydroelectric generation. Here 
the waters of the Deerfield generate morę than 
100 megawatts, about 50 of them from two hy¬ 
dro sites in Vermont, the rest from a series of 
power stations along the river in Massachusetts. 

To understand the naturę of hydro power gen¬ 
eration, think of Somerset and Harriman reser- 
voirs as gigantic sponges. They soak up all 
water runoff for nearly 200 sąuare miles and 
hołd it until water is needed to propel turbines 
that create electricity. 

Somerset serves as the northernmost sponge 
in this system. Operators of a power console at 
the Harriman Station in Readsboro assess such 
conditions as the season's rainfall and lakę ele- 
vations in tejrns of regional demands for elec¬ 
tricity. When they decide to sąueeze the 
sponge, so to speak, valves are opened and wa¬ 
ter from Somerset is allowed to flow along the 
East Branch of the Deerfield and into a surge 
tank from which it drops into the smali, auto- 
mated Searsburg power plant. 

An unusual sight, visible to the public near 
the brick Searsburg plant on Route 9, is a dark, 
snake-like structure that seems to slither under 
the highway and through the woods. This is the 
wood-stave pipeline that channels water for 3.5 
miles from the smali Searsburg Reservoir, lo- 
cated along the Somerset road, into the Sears¬ 
burg Station. The pipeline is eight feet in 


diameter, madę of dovetailed wood strips four 
inches thick. It was replaced in 1984 for only 
the second time sińce it was built in 1913. The 
new one is expected to last 60 years. In rebuild- 
ing it NEPCO rejected concrete, Steel, and fiber- 
glass for the Iow cost and durability of wood. 

The water from Somerset generates electricity 
in the Searsburg power station, then flows back 
to the Deerfield River to be absorbed by the big- 
gest sponge of all, Harriman Reservoir. Much 
morę powerful generation of hydroelectricity 
takes place at the south end of this huge body 
of water, near Whitingham village. When the 
Harriman mega-sponge is sąueezed, water flows 
into a concrete intake structure near the dam 
and moves underground for two and a half 
miles through a horseshoe-shaped tunnel 14 
feet high and 13 feet wide. The tunnel was 
blasted out of solid granite, and its construction 
cost morę than the big dam itself. It directs the 
water into a vertical surge tank on a hill high 
above Harriman Station. From tank, tunnel, or 
both, the water chums down to drive three tur¬ 
bines, producing as much as 45 megawatts be¬ 
fore re-entering the Deerfield. 

Instead of a spillway to accommodate excess 
water runoff from Harriman Dam, Henry Harri¬ 
man designed an unusual circular concrete 
drainpipe, 160 feet in diameter, tapering to 22 
feet, which sends water through a 768-foot tun¬ 
nel back to the river, bypassing the hydroelec¬ 
tric generators. On the rare occasions when this 
spillway needs to be used, a series of uprights 
surrounding it forms "petals" of rushing water 
so that the entire structure resembles a mom- 
ing glory blossom. Hence its nickname, the 
Glory Hole. 
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In 1925 dollars, the Harriman dam cost 
$2,131,000 and the underground tunnel 
$2,662,000. Total cost of the Harriman Reser- 
voir project, including land acąuisition and 
power plant, was $10,300,000. 

Below Harriman Station, the Deerfield flows 
on to the next hydro plant, heeding the law of 
gravity, falling steadily and sometimes dramati- 
cally, as naturę has ordained through the eons, 
and generating power as it goes. 

IF YOU GO ... 

Harriman Reservoir, also known as 
Lakę Whitingham 

This 10-mile-long, 2,500-acre lakę in the 
towns of Wilmington and Whitingham in 
south-central Vermont was created in the 1920s 
to produce hydro power, but public recreational 
uses are encouraged by its owner-builder, New 
England Power Company. There are no build- 
ings and no commercial establishments along 
its shores, the water is uncommonly clean for 
swimming, but on a hot summer weekend day 
the boating traffic can be fast and thick; crowds 
are rare on weekdays. The Cardinal rule is that 
no camping or overnight uses are permitted. 

(For campers, Molly Stark State Park is located 
east of Wilmington, and Woodford State Park is 
a few miles west.) 

Because the lakę primarily serves as storage 
for power generation, its most notable trait is 
its unpredictable level, which can vary by as 
much as 40 vertical feet over the course of a 
year. NEPCO keeps the lakę reasonably fuli be- 
tween Memoriał Day and Labor Day for recrea¬ 
tional use, then draws it down in fali and 
winter to accommodate heavy spring runoff. 

There are six public-access areas. The most 
prominent, the Molly Stark, abuts the Molly 
Stark Trail, Route 9, at the north end of the 
lakę, where two summer tour boats, the Moun- 
tain Mills and the Heather Sue, land to take 
sightseers around the lakę (adults $6). There is 
a public boat-launching ramp here, with pienie 
tables at a scenie lookout away from the high- 
way. What appears to be a marina — boats 
moored in a cove — is unauthorized by 
NEPCO, so you take your chances if you leave 
a boat unattended here. 

The Mountain Mills West pienie area is visi- 
ble across the lakę from the Molly Stark, and 
can be reached by a bridge that crosses the 
Deerfield River, located a quarter-mile to the 
west. There are pienie tables and fireplaces. 

Mountain Mills East boat launching ramp and 
Castle Hill pienie area are both reached by 
going into Wilmington and turning south at the 
traffic light, bearing around to the right. 


Jacksonville pienie and swimming area, also 
known as Ward's Beach, is a most attractive 
summer destination with an ample choice of 
sites for swimming, and many fireplaces and ta¬ 
bles. A NEPCO sign points the way along 
Route 100 between 
Wilmington and Jack- 
sonville, where there is 
another unauthorized 
marina. 

At Harriman Dam 
and Glory Hole on the 
Southern end of the 
lakę near Whitingham 
yillage there are public 
pienie tables. But to 
reach this site you will 
have to follow a map or 
inąuire locally; there 
are few signs. You can 
see the huge dam and 
flower-shaped overflow 
spillway from behind a 
chain-link fence ; there is no access to them. 



Somerset Reservoir 

This remote 1,600-acre lakę is reached by a 
good 10-mile gravel road that heads north from 
the foot of Searsburg Mountain on Route 9, 
about five miles west of Wilmington. The road 
parallels the Deerfield River's east branch. 

On reaching Somerset dam, you may con- 
tinue driving around a curve and up a hill that 
actually takes you over one end of the dam. A 
little further on there is a parking lot with 
pienie tables and access to the lakę. 

Because Somerset is at the top of the hydro 
system, the water level fluctuates less than at 
Harriman. Still, SomerseTs level varies enough 
during the summer season that the Vermont 
Audubon Council has installed smali rafts to 
provide nesting space for loons, which cannot 
nest in rising and falling water. 

Fewer people use Somerset and you are likely 
to find considerable solitude even on a nice 
summer day. The chief activities are leisurely 
canoeing, swimming, or fishing. There are sev- 
eral intriguing islands to explore (two of which, 
West Island and Streeter Island, offer pienie fa- 
cilities), and the wilderness scenery is always 
dominated to the north by the south peak of 
Stratton Mountain. Again, no overnight uses are 
permitted. 

NEPCO owns about 12,000 acres around both 
of these lakes — the equivalent of half a Ver- 
mont township. Beyond Harriman Reservoir to 
the west, and all around Somerset, much of the 
land is owned by the Green Mountain National 
Forest, which also welcomes public use. 

— Tyler Resch 


Map, facing page, 
shows the approximate 
locations of hydro 
system components. 
Above, the Deerfield 
Yalley and enoirons. 
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Yes, we know that there are 
gardens to be weeded, hay to 
be cut and baled, roofs to be 
mended, berries to be picked, 
lakes to be paddled and 
conoersations to be engaged 
in. Summer is most often 
an active and busy time, 
whether the actwity is work 
or play. 

But summer also abounds 
in long, lazy days that urge 
us to walk instead of run, 
sit instead of stand, dawdle 
instead of rush. Once fully 
ripe, summer inoites us to 
idleness. The season all but 
begs us to stop our incessant 
chatter and listen to morę 
important things — the 
cfuiet murmur of the brook 
in the back field, the sound 
of the wind in the trees 
just before a storm, or the 
absolute stillness that settles 
over the landscape on those 
hot days when the sun is 
high, the world seems to 
stand still and the visual 
rhythm of the heaped and 
silent hills is a musie all 
its own. 


The Quiet 
Landscape 


Lupines, Wilmington, 

PHOTO BY DoLLY MaGNAGHI. 

Following page: Rupert, 

PHOTO BY GEORGE F. NEARY. 
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ln the ornate cadences 

Because we are Puritans 

of the late 19th century, 

at heart, Vermont, like most 

William Cullen Bryant 

of the rest of America, still 

wrote about the midsummer 

struggles with the idea of 

ąuietness that finally heals 

idleness. Work — sometimes 

the wounds of winter and 

in the guise of mere 

calms the upstart spirit of 

busyness — is our most 

spring. He's not describing 

fundamental religion, and 

simple laziness, nor even 

idleness is habitually 

physical repose, but the 

distrusted. Howeuer, the 

inner puietness that our 

pastorał landscape that 

gentlest season can evoke, 

Bryant and others have 

if we give her time to work. 

celebrated down through the 

“A peace no other season 

years often calls us to the 

knows," enfolds the 

uirtues of a creative idleness, 

landscape, Bryant says, 

and he and other American 

declaring in lines that seem 

writers often urge us to 

custom-written for Vermont, 

consider doses of pastorał 

that he will escape from 

calm as an alternate path 

"desk and dust," and be 

toward truth. 

"as idle as the air." 

The hidden irony is, of 

Under the open sky, 

course, that it took years of 

among plants and animals 

backbreaking farm work to 

and close to God, the poet 

transform this forested State 

declares, he will share the 

into a pastorał paradise. 

season's magical calm. 

And now that agriculture is 

It took some courage for 

troubled here, some of the 

Bryant to write those lines, 

very landscapes that farmers 

sińce they praise the virtue 

cut and hammered out of the 

of creatwe idleness — doing 

wooded hills are in danger of 

nothing but absorbing the 

disappearing back into the 

beauty of the landscape. The 

underbrush. Fortunately, 

I9th century America that 

enough of the quiet oalleys 

Bryant inhabited was, in 

Bryant so loved are still 

tunbridge , photo by iva\/s very much like our 

Alan L. Graham. j j 

farmed in Vermont to 

own time, firmly committed 

preseroe the essence of his 

to the value of work. And 

pastorał vision. 

that commitment madę any 
form of idleness suspect. 

— T.K.S. 
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Dan Connor 

By Steye Myrick Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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% W /HEN Dan Connor takes a sip of milk, the hard- 

% /eamed reputation of Vermont 7 s 2,500 or so dairy 

farmers is at stake. 

T T Connor is Vermont's only official milk taster, 
and he is a connoisseur of milk. He needs only a delicate 
whiff and then a sip swirled thoughtfully over his tongue to 
determine the relative merits of everything from Jersey cream 
to low-fat chocolate milk. His taste test might also detect 
problems ranging from a dairy herd that got into wild garlic 
to a farm with faulty milk-cooling eąuipment. And on the 
rare occasion when there is a serious problem, chances are 
Dan Connor will find it and fix it before it gets to your re- 
frigerator. Heli sip it in the bud, so to speak. 

Connor, 35, works for the Vermont Department of Agri- 
culture. His job, which also involves milk marketing and 
promotion work, often takes him on the road, to farms, Pro¬ 
cessing plants, and even supermarkets. He advises processors 
like Billings Dairy in Norwich on ąuality. Billings, like many 
dairies, pays farmers a premium for top ąuality milk, and 
Connor 7 s flavor-analysis program helps identify the best pro- 
ducers and correct taste problems ąuickly. 

In a smali room just off the dairy 7 s main floor, Connor and 
plant manager Ken Wheeler get ready for a tasting session. 
Samples from area farms have been carefully gathered, la- 
beled, and warmed to about 60 degrees, the temperaturę at 
which flavors are most easily identified. 

Connor pours a smali sample into a plastic cup. First he 
takes a look, then a sniff, then it 7 s bottoms up. He moves the 
sample around to different parts of his mouth and tongue, 
exposing taste buds in different areas. He concentrates in- 
tensely, then unceremoniously spits the milk into a sink. 

"Not bad, possibly a little feedy," he says, indicating that 
the cows may have been eating silage, giving the milk a slight 
off flavor. This sample rates an eight on Connor's one- 
through-10 scoring scalę. The average consumer probably 
wouldn 7 t notice any defect until the sample is scored down 
in the five to six rangę. 

"That was nice, the nicest we've had today," Connor says 
after tasting another sample. "HI give it a 10." 

Dozens of other tastings elicit similar positive comments, 
until one sample brings a slight grimace to ConnoTs face. A 
telltale souring on the sides of his mouth and a bitter after- 
taste indicate a serious defect. The milk tastes sour or rancid. 
Fortunately, it 7 s a very rare occurrence. "It 7 s probably the 
second or third rancid sample in seven years," he says. He 
suggests further tests to confirm what his taste buds are tell- 
ing him, and guesses that the problem is caused by an air 
leak somewhere in the farmeTs milk pipeline system. 

A wealth of practical and theoretical experience helps Con¬ 
nor spot problems and suggest Solutions. He grew up on a 
dairy farm in Fairfield. Between degrees at Vermont Technical 
College and the University of Vermont, he realized agricul- 
ture would be his life 7 s work. 

"I took some time off to find out what I really wanted to 
do," Connor says. "Everything kept pointing back to agri- 
culture." 

Dr. Al Duffy, a dairy food scientist at UVM, first taught 
Connor about flavor analysis. Duffy remembers Connor as 


Milk taster Dan Connor at Horn of the Moon Jersey Farm in 
East Montpelier. Operators Brian and Lisa Stone won the 
Agńculture Department s 1989 award for the highest yuality 
milk in the State. 


an intelligent, hard-working student with a positive attitude. 
He is especially pleased with the direction of his former stu¬ 
dent^ career. "I think it 7 s excellent to get the word out about 
how flavor relates to the ąuality of milk," he says. 

At ConnoTs home in Colchester, there is always plenty of 
milk in the refrigerator, and Connor drinks morę than his 
share. "My family can 7 t believe I even bother to touch the 
stuff," he says with a laugh. 

On Friday afternoons, he can usually be found surrounded 
by test tubes and Bunsen burners in a lab on the first floor 
of the grand old Agricultural Building in Montpelier. 

He recalls that rancid sample he tasted several months ago. 

"That problem has been cor- 
rected," he says. His original 
guess was right, it was a faulty 
pipeline. ConnoTs taste buds led 
the farmer directly and ąuickly to 
the problem. 

Connor prepares samples gath¬ 
ered from processing plants 
throughout the State. After the 
milk is warmed, he places a paper 
towel over the plastic containers, explaining that in such 
smali samples, light might affect the flavor. 

Light, especially fluorescent light, is public enemy number 
one in ConnoTs book. And milk packaged in translucent 
plastic jugs is aiding and abetting the criminal. 

"It gives the milk a burned-cabbage, tallowy, cardboardy 
flavor," he says. "We , ve raised a generation of kids on plastic 
milk. They think that's the way it should taste," he says 
indignantly. He much prefers paperboard containers, but they 
have problems too. They are not airtight, and can pick up 
flavors from strong-smelling foods. Flavor analysis in super¬ 
markets has revealed milk that tastes slightly of everything 
from strawberries to pizza. 

"When and if I win the lottery, the first thing HI do is 
throw money into research for new containers," Connor says. 

In the meantime, it 7 s back to the samples. A batch of low- 
fat milk meets his professional, if not personal standards: 
"They 7 re typical of the product, but they don 7 t have much 
body." 

A cream product reveals a slight, but common defect that 
Connor identifies as a "cooked" flavor. It has a sweetish na¬ 
turę, a slightly nut-like taste. It 7 s often the result of ultra- 
pasteurization, a process that gives the cream a longer life in 
the dairy case. Consumers don 7 t seem to notice the taste, but 
it 7 s immediately apparent, even to a novice, when compared 
with a regularly pasteurized cream. 

Ali these samples ratę high marks. "These are really nice, 
which is always pleasant on a Friday, 77 Connor says. Nothing 
here would cause alarm at anyone 7 s breakfast table, and if 
they were competing against milk from other States, the ąual¬ 
ity would probably be morę than marginally noticeable, Con¬ 
nor believes. 

"Vermont products are sought after," says Connor, ever the 
promoter of Vermont milk. "Consumers recognize the qual- 
ities Vermont stands for: independence, integrity, and hard 
work." 

It 7 s no coincidence that Vermont 7 s official milk taster is 
recognized for the same ąualities. 


Steve Myrick, a native of North Danville, is a free-lance writerfrom 
Gioton, Massachusetts. 


Sipping Milk 
for Quality's 
Sake 
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LandTrusts 


Scrambling to Save a Resource 

By Jack Cook 

Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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1 T'S ironic. Vermont farmers past and present have created 
the state's field-and-forest landscape pattern. That has 
madę the Vermont countryside extremely attractive — 
. especially to non-farmers with dollars to invest in second 
homes, retirement homes, condominiums, and such. And 
that is pushing land prices up — often too far up for serious 
farming. 

That's one big reason there are now nearly two dozen land 
trusts active in Vermont. Three — in Burlington, Brattleboro, 
and Barre — focus on affordable urban housing, but most seek 
to protect productive farms and forest land, preserve open 
space, and forestall "inappropriate" development. Land trusts 
can be seen as private land planning, operating in the absence 
of public — read government — planning. They do it by re- 
moving, through legał agreements, all or most of the devel- 
opment rights from land that is, so to speak, under the gun. 

The largest and one of the oldest of the Vermont land trusts 
is called, aptly enough, the Vermont Land Trust (VLT). Di- 
rectly or indirectly, it has helped protect morę than 25,000 
acres — worth an estimated $25 million — in all parts of 
Vermont. It was created in 1977 as the Ottauąuechee Land 
Trust by residents of Woodstock and environs who were wor- 
ried about development pre-empting farm and forest land in 
the Ottauąuechee Valley. Six years ago it went statewide, 
eventually changed its name to reflect that change, and now 
has offices in Woodstock, Montpelier, Dummerston, Willis- 
ton and Pawlet. Currently there are 14 Staff members, in- 
cluding three who serve as regional directors under Rick 
Carbin, VLT's director. 


Although trusts have no land acąuisition money of their 
own, they are able to use a variety of tools to obtain temporary 
control of the land in ąuestion. Often a trust will borrow the 
money for a purchase and then resell the land, minus most 
or all of the development rights. The trust must then some- 
how raise the money to pay for those development rights, 
which are removed from the property by restrictions placed 
in the deed. Sometimes the person who owned the land orig- 
inally will contribute the rights. This may allow the differ- 
ence in farmland value and development value to be taken 
as a federal income tax deduction. Trusts also raise land pur¬ 
chase money through grants from charitable foundations or 
other entities, outright gifts from private individuals con- 
cerned about land preservation, and sometimes through re- 
sale of a part of the property for home sites. When the land 
transfers are complete, the land trust remains responsible for 
making surę that the development restrictions are enforced 
in perpetuity. 

Here's an example of how this plays: 

The setting: Edging a west-bank mile of the Connecticut 
River in Putney are 175 acres that are among the most fertile 
in Vermont. The tract includes 150 acres of bottomland that 
yirtually cries out to be farmed. And so it has been, sińce 
before the American Revolution. For 18 years the place was 
owned by Joan and Russell Franklin of Guilford and managed 
as a dairy farm by RusselPs brother William. Even in this era 


Above: Vennont Land Trust director Rick Carbin, left, con- 
fers with local planner Don Bourdon in Woodstock. 


■ 
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of lower milk prices (to farmers), the farm produced a good 
return. But now nearing their 60s and wanting to scalę back, 
the Franklins talk of selling. 

Act I: Onstage steps the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Dairy Termination Program. By buying out entire herds, the 
program aims to cut America's milk surplus. That decides it. 
The Putney farm becomes one of 192 in Vermont to partic- 
ipate in the buy-out program, and thus shares in the 
$23,580,000 paid for the 21,436 Vermont cows, heifers, and 
calves slaughtered, and the 801 exported. 

But what about the land? The program mandates that there 
can be no dairy operation on the Franklin farm for five years. 
They could raise beef, rent land to neighbor farmers, raise 
hay or alfalfa for sale, grow vegetable crops, turn it into an 
eąuestrian center, whatever. Nonę of the above is likely, how- 
ever, after an appraiser's report informs them that if they put 
the whole farm up for sale, they can expect to get half a 
million dollars. 

Of course, that means the land, with its splendid views of 
the majestic Connecticut rolling by, its wooded knolls that 
could be condominium or second-home sites, will probably 
be sold to developers who, to profit on their investment, 
would split up the tract. It would then be just one morę hunk 
of high ąuality Vermont farmland lost forever to farming. 
Nevertheless, for folks who have worked hard all their lives 
and are now approaching retirement age, the decision is not 
difficult. The farm goes on the błock. 

Meanwhile, Putney sheep farmers John and Lee Annę Nop- 
per are busily tending to the needs, idiosyncrasies, and loud 
complaints of nearly 500 ewes and their lambs. The Noppers 
have been involved with sheep for a dozen years but, as Lee 
Annę puts it, "only seriously in debt with them for the past 
five or six." 

They too have a crucial decision to make. Although their 
flock is the largest in Vermont, it needs to be roughly four 
times as large to produce sufficient meat and wool to give 
them a decent living from that source alone. But their 85 
acres of hilly land, much of it wooded, clearly forbids expan- 
sion. John, who once taught English literaturę and religion 
at the Putney School, is thinking of taking an off-farm job to 
supplement their income. When they hear the Franklin farm 
is for sale, their hearts beat a little faster. When they hear 
the price, the beat slows. 

Just before the curtain falls on Act I, onstage steps the star 
player in this drama: the Vermont Land Trust, in the person 
of William H. Schmidt, project director of the trust's Southern 
Vermont office in Dummerston. Also onstage arrives a key 
supporting player: The Vermont Housing and Conservation 
Trust Fund. An idea originally promotcd by VLT, the fund 
was created by the 1987 legislature and supported by the 1988 
legislature with additional funds to protect important Ver- 
mont land and help provide affordable housing. 

Act II: In December 1986, Joan and Russell Franklin sell 
River View Farm to VLT, not for $500,000, but for $425,000. 
Why ? For one thing, the Franklins sincerely want the propcrty 
to remain in agriculture. For another, with the land trust's 
help they are able to take the $75,000 difference as a tax 
deduction. 

Act III: Six months later VLT resells the farm to the Nop¬ 
pers, not for $425,000, but for $340,000. How? The Housing 
and Conservation Fund kicks in $120,000. The moncy comes 
from a grant to VLT of $85,000, plus a no-interest, six-month, 



John and Lee Annę Nopper and their daughter, 
Katherine, at River View Farm in Putney. 


$35,000 loan. The Housing and Conservation fund also pro- 
vides a $9,000 grant to help create River View Farm Resource 
Center, a non-profit, membership organization designed to 
foster agriculture in New England by demonstrating that al- 
ternatives to dairy farming — especially raising sheep — can 
be profitable. 

The loveliest part of the whole deal, a conservationist 
would say, is that the land, all of it, is now forevermore 
restricted to farming. Ergo, the $160,000 difference between 
the appraised fair market value of $500,000 and $340,000 the 
Noppers paid is, in effect, the cost of the development rights. 
Of this amount, the land trust has to raise $58,000 to pay for 
such items as interest, taxes, property transfer costs, legał 
fees, Staff costs, and setting up a smali endowment fund that 
allows the trust to monitor and enforce the restrictions. 

Intermission. Act IV in a moment. 

• 

Vermont Land TrusCs 125 projects to datę rangę from less 
than an acre — a Lakę Champlain island that it helped the 
Lakę Champlain Islands Trust to acąuire — to the 1,600-acre 
Martin Farms, which straddle much of the Whitc River Valley 
between Rochester and Hancock. There, morę than 1,000 
acres are being resold to the U.S. Forest Service and the re- 
mainder, restricted to agriculture, to a farmer. 

A recent much-publicized endeavor at Brassknocker Farm 
in East Craftsbury seeks to preserve the rural character of an 
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entire village where there had been development pressure due 
to tax foreclosures and a conseąuent large property turnover. 
Most of the 772 acres that surround the village have been 
placed under conservation restrictions, and area farmers are 
using the available agricultural land. The trust entered the 
picture with the aid of nearly 100 "charitable creditors," local 
residents and others who were willing to guarantee the loans 
— morę than half a million dollars — VLT needed to purchase 
the land. 

At the end of 1986 VLT purchased a house, barn, and 28 


River View Farm, 175 of Vermont's most fertile acres, 
is an example of the Yermont Land Trust in action. 



acres of farmland in Quechee to save the historie Theron Boyd 
homestead. The house is an example of Federal and Georgian 
architecture dating from 1786. VLT has been reimbursed for 
its costs by the Vermont Housing and Conservation Trust 
Fund, and plans to tum the property over to the Vermont 
Division for Historie Preservation. 

The trust also played a principal role in the recent addition 
of 113 acres to Vermont's Snake Mountain Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment Area in Weybridge. In East Montpelier, with the aid of 
the Housing and Conservation Trust Fund, it helped a young 
farming couple purchase the farm they had been leasing. In 
Hardwick, VLT — again with aid from the housing fund — 
purchased the 312-acre Hardwick Farms at auction. In South 
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Ryegate the two workcd together on the purchase of devel- 
opment rights to a 146-acre farm along the Wells River. 

• 

Not everyone is delighted with land trusts' growing influ¬ 
ence on growth in Vermont. Some see them as an unwar- 
ranted, detrimental interference. "When you place 
development restrictions on property," one northern Ver- 
mont realtor says, "you diminish the town's taxing power on 
that property, forever. So you have locked up areas where 
there can never be any taxable improvements. It's the tax- 
payers who end up paying for property restrictions." 

Proponents, however, assert that restrictions enhance prop¬ 
erty values. The value of the property abutting or near re- 


LandTrusts 

Vermont's land trusts are as varied as the types 
of land preservation in the State. There are smali, 
local trusts in Richmond, Charlotte, Weston, Mid- 
dlebury, and Shrewsbury. Other local groups are 
being discussed, and there are several local trusts 
that focus on providing affordable housing. 

Some of the major land preservation groups that 
operate in Vermont: 

Vermont Housing and Conservation Board, 136A 
Main St., Montpelier, VT 05602; (802) 828-3250. 
An independent State board that is a funding 
source for land trusts in Vermont, providing 
money for land conservation and affordable 
housing. 

Vermont Land Trust, The King Farm, Woodstock, 
VT 05091; (802) 457-2369. Works primarily with 
private landowners, towns, community groups, 
and local land trusts to protect Vermont's farm- 
ing and forest land through conservation agree- 
ments. 

The Naturę Conservancy, 138 Main Street, Mont¬ 
pelier, VT 05602; (802) 229-4425. This organiza- 
tion, the subject of a futurę Vermont Life article, 
focuses on preserving natural areas. 

Connecticut River Watershed Council, 20 West 
Park Street, #312, Lebanon, NH 03766, (603) 
448-2792. Works on its own and with other land 
trusts to maintain and improve river-related land 
in the Connecticut River Valley in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Lakę Champlain Islands Trust, P.O. Box 1513, 
Burlington, VT 05402; (802) 388-4011. Seeks to 
protect the natural beauty of the islands and 
shorelines of Lakę Champlain in Vermont and 
New York, protect wildlife habitat and maintain 
recreational access for public use of the lakę. 
River View Farm Resource Center, RD 1, Box 106, 
Putney, VT 05346; 802-387-5228. Designed to 
help keep New England land in agriculture by 
promoting alternatives to dairy farming, espe- 
cially sheep raising. Offers help to farmers rais- 
ing morę than 100 sheep. 


stricted areas usually rises, thereby boosting tax revenues, 
they say. "For that very reason," one VLT Staff member as- 
serts, "there are enlightened developers out there who ac- 
tually ask to work with us." In addition, land trust proponents 
say that their work saves towns money by clustering devel- 
opment around established centers, thus reducing the costs 
of providing municipal services. 

Another objection heard is that land trusts are controlled 
by a smali group — 'cliąue' is the word usually used — that 
can determine the destiny of a community without reference 
to what other residents might want. Cheryl Fischer, VLT's 
northern Vermont project director, who works out of Mont¬ 
pelier, replies that of the 125 projects the trust has partici- 
pated in directly, all but about a dozen involved but a single 
property owner who had a particular vision of what he or she 
wanted for that property. In the few cases of a 'community- 
activated' project, as in East Craftsbury, where Fischer played 
a central role, a steering committee comprised of local people 
is established to make the decisions. The trust's function, 
Fischer says, is to offer planning and legał advice, make rec- 
ommendations, and work out financing, and then make surę 
long-term development restrictions are maintained. 

As morę and morę pleas for help come in, VLT resources 
are stretched ever thinner. Currently Director Rick Carbin 
and his Staff are reviewing about 100 different proposals. The 
organization is doing much soul searching on how to be most 
effective in reaching its overarching goal: preservation of farm 
and forest land and open space. Thus, VLT often works with 
local governments and other land trusts, serving as a central 
resource facility and helping them make decisions and take 
action. 

In one instance, VLT has a contract with the Mad River 
Valley towns of Fayston, Warren, and Waitsfield that has led 
to six conservation projects in that area in just three years. 
In another, the towns of Dorset, Pawlet, and Rupert have 
with YLT's help formed the Mettowee Valley Conservation 
Project, which aims to protect valley farmland by working 
with farmers, landowners, and public bodies. VLT is also 
working with citizens in Middlebury, Shrewsbury, Charlotte, 
Hinesburg, Landgrove, Hartland, Peacham, Barnet, Greens- 
boro, Brattleboro, and Vernon on assorted projects. 

• 

On with the play: 

Act IV: Back onstage in Putney, the denouement is hap¬ 
pening. With the VLT's aid, the Noppers sell their 85 hilly 
acres — less than ideał for sheep farming but very attractive 
as possible home sites — to two neighbors and a third Putney 
resident. There are no restrictions on that land, and they 
obtain from the sales enough to cover the reduced cost, with 
restrictions, of River View Farm. They are now on the way 
to expanding their flock. They hope eventually to produce 
morę than 3,000 lambs a year, for which there is a ready 
market in the East, and tons of wool. River View would thus 
be the largest sheep operation in New England. 

"Could you have done this without the land trust?" John 
Nopper is asked. His answer is ąuick, simple, and emphatic: 

"No. No way. The trust's participation was absolutely es- 
sential." 


fack Cook is a free-lance writer who lives in Walden and writes 
often on environmental subjects for Yermont Life. 
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M aybe it's because it's called Independence Day that Vertnont gets such a big bang 
out of the Fourth of July. Vermonters have, after all, long prided themselves on 
their independence from just about everything. Maybe it has something to do 
with patriotism — love of State or country. Or maybe it's just a good excuse 
for an early-summer statewide party. 

Whatever the reason, the Fourth has long been a favorite in the hearts of Vermonters. No 
other warm-weather holiday comes close. For different reasons, both Memoriał Day, which 
unofficially kicks summer off, and Labor Day, which wraps it in a fali jacket and sends it 
back to school, have a touch of sadness about them. But the Fourth is pure celebration. 

You'd expect people who live in Vermont to especially love a summer holiday. Rare things 
are the most valuable, and a Vermont summer is rare indeed — most often they're poetically 
short and sweet. So it's not surprising that Vermont and the many guests it hosts tum out en 
masse on the Fourth. What is surprising is the variety of ways we've chosen to praise the 
day. 

There are parades everywhere. They march to the brassy strains of "Under the Double Eagle" 
and "The Stars and Stripes Forever." They march to the thunder of drutn and bugle corps, to 
the skirl of bagpipes, to the high, reedy whistle of fifers, to the smack and tang of ceremoniał 
gunpowder, and to the whine of those nutty little cars the Shńners love to tear around in. In 
tiny Moscow they march to recorded musie from a score ofradios in the town's open Windows, 
and everybody has a grand time. 

In Plymouth, just exactly at noon, a yuieter paradę marches from near the Coolidge home- 
stead to Calvin Coolidge'sgravesite, and a wreath is placed on the President's grave. Coolidge's 
surviving family members and others who revere the homespun, stoical Vermont that Coolidge 
has come to symbolize take part in the event. 

Picnics, footraces, concerts, and morę chicken barbeeues than you'd think possible sizzle all 
over Vermont. Many towns have events that have acyuired the status of traditions. In Man¬ 
chester there's a greased pole clitnb, games and a pet show; in Saxtons River, firemen chase 
a bali with fire hoses blasting, and in Bristol people race down the main Street in wheeled 
outhouses. Sometimes it seems as though half the population of northem Vermont ushers in 
the holiday on the evening of July 3 by floating around in Burlington Bay in a ragtag navy 
of canoes, yachts, rowboats, and rafts, watching the fireworks display off Perkins Pier. 

But the Fourth is morę than parades, morę even than tradition. It's an entire State let out 
to play at the height of midsummer, and we thought it would be a great day to take a collective 
portrait of Vermont. Last year, on the Fourth, our photographers covered much of the State, 
from Island Pond to Brattleboro, from Burlington to Manchester and beyond. What they found 
was a varied, vibrant army of celebrants, making the most of their day in the sun. On the 
pages that follow, we off er a selection of the best of their photographs. 

— T.K.S. 


Photographed by 
Paul O. Boisuert 

Jon Gilbert FoX Right, Plymouth, 1:30 p.m. 

Alan L. Graham 

Jerry LeBlond 

Craig Linę 

Hubert Schriebl 

Owen Stayner 

Nancy Wasserman 
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July 4th, 1988, started out hot 
and hazy, and it got hotter as 
the day went on. In the 
Connecticut River Valley town 
of Windsor, above, the cows are 
at work on the Newell Staples 
farm, one of Vermont's oldest. 
Right, some patriotic porch-post 
flags greet the day in Randolph. 









Randolph. 



Jon Gilbert Fox; below, Alan L. Graham 












Bellows Falls, 7 a.m. 


Holiday or not , Barbara 
Carpenter collects the morning's 
milk on her Cabot farm. The 
fishermen on Amherst Lakę in 
Tyson are out to collect fish, 
and tranquility. Jeffrey ]ames f 
meanwhile, has work on his 
mind as he sets out on his 
paper route in the morning 


light in Bellows Falls. Right, 
Raymond Broome's 1950 
Chevy, decorated for the 
holiday , in Island Pond. 


Cabot, 5:45 a.m. 







































Tyson, 6:30 a.m. 



Island Pond. 



Jerry LeBIond; below, Owen Stayner. 














Brattleboro, 9:45 a.m. 



North Danville, 10:15 a.m. 


Brattleboro, 9:30 a.m. 




Like the lit fuse on a firecracker, 
the morning progresses toward 
paradę time. In Brattleboro, 
top, Lynne Dimick helps her 
son, Michael, prepare. Below, 
right, Leonard Howard ]r. 
was doing the same for Jerry 
Remillard at the Brattleboro 
Fire Department. In North 


Danoille, left, oeterans Paul 
]. Seoigny, Martin Maynard 
and Leon Dargie were 
the color guard in the town 
paradę. Opposite, some of the 
200 who paid their respects at 
Calvin Coolidge's grave in 
Plymouth. 


Jon Gilbert Fox Jon Gilbert Fox 
































Plymouth , 12:10 p.m. 




Brattleboro. 









■ 


Rattdolph, 10 a.m. 



Hittesburg, 11:45 a.m. 


Brattleboro 10:15 a.m. 





Jon Gilbert Fox; belo w, Alan ~ Graham. 
























]uly 4th, on paradę: Clockwise 
frorn top left, marchers with a 
message in Randolph; waving 
riders in Brattleboro; firemen 
David Whitney, driving, and 
Bill Ryan, ride zoith Roy the 
Dalmatian in Randolph; and 
sonie of Brattleboro's smali fry 
get set to march. Windham 
County State Senator Robert 


Gannett does some flag waving 
in Brattleboro, and Pauline 
Lemire waves from her tub-on- 
wheels in Hinesburg. At the 
chicken barbecue in Randolph, 
Wendy Garland, left, found 
tirne for an ice cream cone, 
although her dessert got slightly 
out of hand after a while. 


a. 


m. 


Randolph, 10:30 a.m. 


Brattleboro, 10 a.m. 


Brattleboro, 9:30 















Hinesburg, 12:30 p.m. 



The Hinesburg paradę is a 
patriotic family affair for 
Michael Van Sleet and his tuoin 
sons, Barry and Travis. In 
Saxtons River, right, the 
competition is fierce, and 
friendly, front racing with 
balloons to a determined match 


of firemens water polo. Alex 
Law, below right, went home to 
Westminster West a winner 
seoeral times over. 








Saxtons River, 11:50 a.m. 



Saxtons River. 






















Williamsville r 3:30 p.m. 



Gilbert Fox; below, Hubert 

















Gro ton, 6:45 p.m. 



Vermont variety: Vernon King 
takes a swing during the 
annual Manchester-Dorset Old 
Fashioned Fourth of July 
Celebration; Jenny Hastings, 7, 
waits for strawberry customers 
at her grandfather's West 
Danville storę; and — working 
hard at relaxing — Peter 


Brautigam , Bruce Egri and 
Randy Green have the perfect 
spot on the Rock River. A 
young Manchester parader, left, 
reins in her horse, and in 
Groton, as the heat finally 
begins to abate, it's hay-tossing 
time. 


Craig Linę 














East Clarendon, 8 p.m. 


Colchester, 8:4y' 


Shelbume, 8 p.m. 


Putney, 7 p.m. 





Late in the day, cyclist Nils 
Benjamin pedals through East 
Clarendon, Linda Galvan of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
seeks shelter from the setting 
sun during the VSO's 
Shelburne Farms concert, and 
Curtis Tuff of Curtis's Ribs 
tends his war es along Route 5 


in Putney. In West 
Dummerston, young Vina 
Grant, right, watches as 
traditional songs are sung 
during a celebration of U.S. 
and Philippine independence. 
Later , at Malletts Bay in 
Colchester, the holiday eases 
into a rosy dusk. 





















below, Jon Gilbert Fox. 



































BARTON: Annual celebration at the Orleans 
County Fairgrcnmds: horse and pony pulling; 
chicken barbecue; paradę at 2 p.m.; auction; 
camival games, rides; evening talent show, 
fireworks. Special recognition of Barton's 
200th anniversary. Free grandstand and park¬ 
ing. 9 a.m. to dusk, rain or shine. Admissiott 
$1.50, adults; kids under 12 free. Info: 525-3711 
or 754-2063. 

BENNINGTON: Hometown Fourth of July, 4 
to 10 p.m., Willow Park. Games, food, band 
concert, fireworks. Info: 447-2127. 

BRANDON: Third annual Llama Race and 
14th Annual Paradę, noon. Info: 247-6015. 
BRATTLEBORO: Annual celebration and Fam¬ 
ily Day; paradę at 10 a.m. on Main Street, 
other activities at Eiving Memoriał Park. Fire¬ 
works, 9 p.m. Info: 254-4565. 

BRISTOL: Eighth Annual Great Outhouse 
Race, 9 a.m.; 37th Annual Fourth of July Pa¬ 
radę, 10 a.m. Plus other activities, crafts and 
food on village green. Info: 453-4789. This is 
BristoTs Bicentennial. 

BURLINGTON: Free boating day, Community 
Boathouse. Other activities over several days. 
Info: 864-0123. 

CABOT: Grand paradę, 11 a.m. Children's pa¬ 
radę, 10:30 a.m. Barbecue, noon. Fair, Bingo. 
COLCHESTER: Village paradę, 11 a.m. Fair 
Day (performing arts, games, athletics), Bay- 
side Park, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Fireworks, 9 p.m. 

Info: 655-0811. 

HINESBURG: Paradę, 11 a.m. Activities all 
day. Band, Rick Norcross and Nashfull Ram- 
blers, 1 p.m. Fireworks, 9 p.m. Info: 482-2971. 
ISLAND POND: Paradę, 1 p.m. Bazaar. Info: 
723-6507. 

MANCHESTER CENTER: lOth annual celebra¬ 
tion: games, greased pole climb, pet show, fire¬ 
works, and other activities at Dana L. 
Thompson Memoriał Park. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission donation benefits Rotanj Club. 
MIDDLEBURY: Festioal on-the-Green. A ca- 
pella musie, 6 p.m.; Middlebury Community 
Players production, 7:45 p.m. Fireworks, high 
school, dusk. 

Left, Malletts Bay, Colchester, 9:15 p.m. 


MOSCOW: Annual paradę through this village 
in Stowe at 10 a.m. features marching musie 
transmitted by a local radio station and 
played through dozens of radios. 

NORTH DANVILLE: Paradę, 10 a.m. Fair, 
baseball games, booths, dinner, dance. 
PLYMOUTH: Commemoration of President 
Calvin Coolidge's birth. The march from Plym¬ 
outh Yillage Green to the cemetery where 
Coolidge is buried begins at noon. Info: 672- 
3389. 

POULTNEY: Annual celebration includes pa¬ 
radę down Main Street to elementary school at 
10 a.m., fun run, tennis, food, games, ice cream 
social, fireworks, and 25-cent-a-dip dinner. 
Most events take place at elementary school. 
RANDOLPH: Paradę, 10 a.m., Main Street. 
Info: 728-9027. 

RUTLAND: Fireworks, dusk, fairgrounds. Info: 
773-2747. 

SAXTONS RIVER: 5-k. run, 8 a.m.; paradę, 9 
a.m. Plus: games for kids, firefighters' water 
polo, baseball, square dancing, chicken barbe¬ 
cue, dance. Info: 869-2797. 

SHELBURNE: Farm Day at Shelbume Museum 
includes horse-drawn wagon rides, old-time 
family games, 19th century baseball. Admis¬ 
sion. Events, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Yermont Symphony 
Orchestra Pops Concert at Shelbume Farms , 
7:30 p.m. Admission. Info: 864-5741. 
SHERBURNE: Annual fireman's paradę and 
fair, 10 a.m. Fireworks at dusk, town reerea- 
tion center, River Road. Info: 422-3243. 
SPRINGFIELD: Fireworks at Riverside Park 
at dusk. Info: 885-2779. 

WARREN: Old-fashioned paradę, 10 a.m., 
Warren Yillage. Midway at Brooks Field with 
food, games. Admission charged at midway; 
paradę is free and often zany. Info: 496-3409. 
WILMINGTON: Gala fireworks at Bakers 
Field, dusk. Info: 464-8092. 

WOODSTOCK: 13th Annual 7.2-mile road 
race, 9 a.m. Registration fee. Info: 457-1502. 

The above is only a partial events list. For 
information about other events and to confirm 
event times, contact the Yermont Travel Divi- 
sion (802-828-3236), Yermont Chamber of Com- 
merce (802-223-3443) or local groups. Many 
events, such as the lOth annual St. Albans Bay 
Day and Burlington's celebrations, begin in the 
days preceding the Fourth. c o? 
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Cool 

Cookin 

For Those Hot Summer Days 

By Libby Hillman 

Photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


N o matter what they say, 
the living isn't always easy 
in the summertime. Even 
in Vermont, temperatures 
sometimes soar. When heat 
waves cause even the most energetic and 
dedicated cooks to wilt, it is time to con- 
centrate on the long list of delicious edi- 
bles that need little or no cooking. 

Home gardeners have a great advan- 
tage. With some expertise and good luck, 
early asparagus is a delicacy when eat- 
en raw as an appetizer, in salads, or 
blanched as a side dish. Spinach, Swiss 
chard and the many varieties of lettuce 
provide bountiful salads. The red radish, 
delicious with homemade bread and but- 
ter, brings something special to many 
recipes. As summer progresses, the abun- 
dance of cucumbers, peppers, zucchini 
and tomatoes grows almost too fast for 
consumption. Scooped out, they make 
attractive containers for tasty fish, chick- 
en, rice and bean salads. 

Local strawberries, raspberries (red and 
black), blackberries, currants, peaches, 
pears and even cantaloupes can be gas- 
tronomical delights, and they need no 
cooking. The "Sparkle" strawberry is the 
best of treats, morning, noon or evening. 
This fragrant, sweet berry surpasses all 
varieties, to my taste, for flavor, even 
though the shape is hardly perfect. A 
touch of sweet or sour cream, yogurt, cot- 
tage, cheddar or farmer's cheese is 
enough to provide lunch or a light finish 
to an evening meal. 

And don't forget the pantry, where 
canned fish, vegetables and soups are al¬ 
ways at hand. Flexible minds can devise 
ways to use fresh, canned, frozen and 
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leftover foods to assemble appetizing and 
delicious combinations. The recipes that 
follow are only the beginning; with a lit¬ 
tle imagination, you'11 discover your own 
ways to keep cool in the kitchen. 

GAZPACHO 

Gazpacho is the traditional cold Spanish 
soup; this version may not be classical but it 
is easily prepared and refreshing. 

1 peeled onion, ąuartered 
l h green pepper, cut into chunks 
1 cucumber, peeled and cut into chunks 

1 large ripe tomato, ąuartered 

2 canned pimentos (optional) 

1 46-ounce can tomato juice 
V 3 cup red winę vinegar 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
V 2 teaspoon Tabasco 

Salt and freshly ground pepper, to taste 

Place onion, green pepper, cucumber, to¬ 
mato, pimentos and one cup tomato juice in 
a processor. Process until vegetables are 
coarsely crushed. For a smoother texture pro¬ 
cess longer. 

Pour into large bowl and add rest of tomato 
juice with the winę vinegar, olive oil and Ta¬ 
basco. Stir well and taste. Readjust seasoning 
with salt and freshly ground pepper. Serves 8- 
12 . 

Traditionally, Gazpacho is served with a 
tray of the following garnishes, which can be 
added to individual servings. 

GARNISHES: 

1 cup diced tomato 
1 cup diced green pepper 
1 cup diced cucumber 
1 cup toasted bread cubes 

Place separately, not mixed, on a tray. They 
may be put in separate bowls for easy passing. 


When hot weather forces you to 
cook less , summer's bounty and a 
little imagination can still 
provide some fine dining. 




































ICY MELON SOUP 

6 cups cantaloupe or honeydew melon (or 
combination), cut half into neat V 2 -inch 
cubes and half coarsely chopped. 

2 cups fresh orange juice 
Va cup lemon juice 
Va cup limę juice 
Va cup mapie syrup 
2 cups Vermont apple winę 
Dash of club soda 
Mint leaves 

Strips of lemon and limę ńnds 

Reserve the melon cubes. Puree the coarsely 
chopped melon in a blender or food processor 
with juices and mapie syrup. Pour into a bowl; 
stir in the Vermont apple winę and melon 
cubes. Chill for several hours. 

Just before serving, add the club soda. Stii 
gently once or twice. Garnish each serving 
with a mint leaf and a strip of lemon or limę 
rind. Makes 8-12 servings. 

VERMONT CHEDDAR KABOBS 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon red winę vinegar 
1 clove garlic, minced 
V 2 teaspoon dńed basil 
V 2 teaspoon dńed oregano 
Few grains ground black pepper 
V 2 pound Vermont cheddar cheese, cut into 
V 2 -inch cubes 

1 medium green beli pepper, sliced and cut 
into 1 -inch pieces. 

20 cherry tomatoes 

In a smali screw-top jar, combine olive oil, 
lemon juice, vinegar, garlic, basil, oregano and 
black pepper. Shake to blend. Place the cheese 
cubes in a shallow Container. Pour on blended 
marinade and toss to coat thoroughly. Refrig- 
erate for several hours. 

Remove the coated cheese from the refrig- 
erator. Add green pepper and cherry tomatoes 
and toss again to coat. Let stand one hour or 
until cheese reaches room temperaturę. 
Thread one piece pepper, 1 or 2 pieces of 
cheese and one cherry tomato onto each of 20 
decorative wooden picks. Serves 10. 

Suggestion: Use Vermont goat cheese for a 
pleasant change. It keeps well when mari- 
nated in a closed jar and refrigerated. 

CELERY ROOT IN MUSTARD DRESSING 

There are several farms in Vermont that 
grow celery root, otherwise known as knob 
celery or celeriac. This variety of celery nur- 
tures the root, not the stem. Enjoy it raw, as 
in the recipe below, or as you would cook 
potatoes or carrots. If you are a gardener who 
likes a challenge, there are seeds available in 
many seed catalogues. The appearance of this 
root, with its craggy knobs, is somewhat 
threatening. It does need peeling. The salad 
below Stores well, when refrigerated in a jar, 
for up to a week. Use as a side dish, appetizer, 
or sandwich filling. 

1 large egg 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
V 2 teaspoon salt 

V* to V 2 teaspoon freshly ground white pepper 
4 teaspoons Dijon mustard 
V 2 cup olive oil 

1 celery root ( 1 V 2 to 2 pounds) 

Va cup each, finely chopped chives andparsley 


Place the raw egg, lemon juice, salt, pepper 
and mustard in a processor. Tum processor on 
for 30 seconds. Tum off. Start processor again 
and gradually add olive oil. Adjust seasoning 
with morę mustard, lemon juice, salt and pep¬ 
per, if you desire. 

Wash celery root and peel with a sharp 
knife, trying not to cut away too much. Cut 
it into shreds, less than Vs inch thick and about 
2 inches long (use a shredding disc of the pro¬ 
cessor, instead, if you own one). Mix the celery 
root with the dressing. Allow to marinate for 
a few hours. Serve chilled, garnish with chives 
and parsley. Serves 4-6. 



A key to eating 
cool is access to 
fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 


SALMON MOUSSE 

Although Salmon Mousse may be molded 
in your favorite shape as a delicious course by 
itself, you may also use it to stuff cucumbers 
or halves of those multicolor sweet, yellow, 
orange and red peppers. Ripe tomatoes, 
scooped out dry, make a handsome basket for 
the mousse. Place the tomatoes on finely 
shredded lettuce and spinach for an attractive, 
cool dinner. 

1 envelope unflavored gelatin 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 smali onion, sliced 

V 2 cup boiling water 
V 2 cup mayonnaise 
Va teaspoon paprika 

1 tablespoon minced fresh diii (or 1 teaspoon 
dńed diii weed) 

1 pound cooked fresh salmon, (or 1 1 -pound 
can salmon, drained) 

1 cup heavy cream 

Sprinkle the gelatin over the lemon juice 
and allow to soften. Put it in a bowl of a food 
processor with the onion and boiling water. 
Process until the onion is chopped. Add may¬ 
onnaise, paprika, diii and salmon. Process un¬ 
til combined. Gradually add the cream while 
continuing to process. Stop and scrape down 
the bowl once or twice. Process until thor¬ 
oughly blended and smooth. 


If the mousse is intended as a filling for 
cucumbers, stuff them as soon as the mousse 
is prepared and then refrigerate to set the mix- 
ture. The mousse may also be poured into a 
one-quart mold, chilled overnight, and served 
with grated horseradish. Serves 4-6. 

RADISH SALAD 

Radish Salad, Chinese style, is an excellent 
side dish to Salmon Mousse. Once prepared, 
it will last for several days. 

12 to 18 red radishes, (2 to 3 cups) 

V 2 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 
1 tablespoon light soy sauce 

1 tablespoon winę vinegar 

2 teaspoons sesame oil 

6 to 8 cńsp leaves of lettuce 

Wash, dry and slice radishes. Combine salt, 
sugar, soy sauce and vinegar in a bowl. Stir 
until salt and sugar dissolve. Add radishes and 
marinate for at least one hour before using. 
Stir in sesame oil before serving. 

Place lettuce leaves on a serving platter. 
Mound radishes in the center. Serves 4-6. 

CANTALOUPE AND RICOTTA CHEESE 

1 15-ounce Container ricotta cheese 

2 tablespoons Vermont honey 
V 2 cup chopped walnuts 

1 large cantaloupe 

1 large bunch seedless grapes 

2 limes 

Mix cheese with honey and walnuts. Cut a 
slice at both ends of the cantaloupe. Use them 
for another purpose. Skin cantaloupe and then 
cut four round, even slices. Remove seeds. 

Place the four cantaloupe slices on a platter 
or on individual salad plates. Fili the cavities 
with cheese. Place tiny bunches of grapes 
around the cantaloupe. Score the limes and 
cut them into thin slices. Insert into the 
cheese and between the grapes. Serves 4. 

MOLDED TUNA AND COTTAGE CHEESE 

2 scallions, white and green 

3 celery ńbs 

1 large carrot 

2 6 V 2 ounce cans white tuna (in water) 

V 2 teaspoon pepper 

V 2 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 tablespoon horseradish 

1 pound small-curd cottage cheese 

Va teaspoon dry mustard 

Salt and freshly ground pepper to taste. 

16-18 spinach leaves 
10 red radishes, sliced 

Dice scallions, celery and carrot finely in 
processor. Drain tuna; add it to the vegetables 
with pepper, paprika, Worcestershire sauce 
and horseradish. Run processor for 30 seconds. 
Transfer the mixture to a bowl. Mix in cottage 
cheese, mustard, then salt and pepper to taste. 
Pack into a DA-ąuart bowl. Cover and refrig¬ 
erate for a few hours. 

Unmold onto a platter. Surround with 
leaves of fresh spinach and sliced red radish. 
A novel way to eat this is to place a spoonful 
of the tuna mix and a slice of radish on a leaf 
of spinach. Roli into a package. Serves 4-6. 

Libby Hillman’s Cooking School is in Whit- 
ingham, Yermont. 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



Ruth Page's Gardening Journal, by Ruth Page. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1989. 202 pages, $17.95 
hardcover, $7.95 paperback. 


It's a pleasure to have a book read aloud to you, and the many 
fans of public radio's gardening expert Ruth Page will un- 
doubtedly hear in their minds her friendly voice when they 
peruse Ruth Pages’s Gardening Journal. 

Page, a Burlington resident and former National Gardening 
Magazine editor, brings her spirited, informative talks to 100 
stations each morning, including Vermont Public Radio. The 
programs here assembled in print are well chosen and orga- 
nized. Page runs through fruits, vegetables, flowers, trees, 
"critter control," and ground covers, and always leaves the 
reader with an oddball fact to ponder or a slightly different 
techniąue to try (such as tying 
bags on near-ripe fruits). 

She laces her advice with 
humorous anecdotes (how to 
trap a skunk and release it 
calmly — the skunk must also 
be calm) and an eye for the an- 
thropomorphic ąualities of 
plants (a Red Jadę crabapple's 
"pendulous branches sweep to 
the ground in graceful curt- 
sies"). 

This seasoned gardener 
warns us of foolish mistakes 
that may harm our plants or 
the larger environment and 
helps northern growers stretch 
their harvest. It's not all hard 
work, though. A whole chap- 
ter is devoted to "Fantasy Gar- 
dens," one an all-white, 
luminescent "moon-garden" 
for the busy souls who do their weeding by twilight. 

Page recognizes what most gardening writers never ąuite 
say — the therapeutic and spiritual yirtues derived from 
working outdoors, tending living things. A bad day can be 
turned around, frowns changed into smiles, by a two-hour 
tussle with weeds while the sun is on your back. It is, in 
sum, a fun-to-read book, fuli of the many pleasures of its 
subject. 

— Elaine Keen Harrington 


Open Season, by Archer Mayor. Published by G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, N.Y., 1988. 319 pages, $18.95, hardcover. 


There was a knock on my door. Two ąuick, hard raps that 
wouldn't take no for an answer. 


I'd been looking out the dirty window of my Brattleboro 
office. It was a cold winter day and the sky looked like the 
underside of a lumpy old mattress ready for the dump. The 
weather matched my mood. Interruptions were the last thing 
I wanted. The knuckles did another tap dance on the door. 

"Come in." 

In walked Big Pete looking just as grim as I felt. These were 
not easy days for readers, and the strain of the literary life 
was starting to show on both of us. He dropped a newspaper 
clipping onto the drift of clippings already piled on my desk 
like filthy roadside snów. "Jack, he struck again," said Pete 
and crumpled into a chair. 

" 'Newfane Author Plots Follow-up to Book Success/ " I 
read out loud. I leaned back in my chair. Pete looked at me 
and shook his head. "He's way ahead of us, Jack." 

"And leading us on. But 
where, Pete? And why? Let's 
go over what we know al¬ 
ready." 

"For the hundredth time? 
O.K. The perpetrator, Archer 
Mayor. Born Mt. Kisco, New 
York. Educated in France and 
the U.S. A degree in American 
History from Yale. Researcher 
for Time/Life Books. Editor for 
University of Texas Press. All 
over the map until about 10 
years ago when he moved to 
Vermont. Thetford, Thetford 
Center. Newfane for the past 
eight years. Wife and young 
daughter. First novel." 

"Right, Pete, First novel. A 
book committed in Brattle¬ 
boro with links to Thetford." 
I picked up the evidence and 
dropped it back on my desk. There was the substantial thud 
you get from a hardcover book by a major publisher. 

"This is PutnanTs, out of New York. Big time. Open Season 
has been reviewed favorably in all the right places. The New 
Yorker, The New York Times Book Review, The Boston 
Globe. And I hear Vermont Life Magazine is looking into it. 
It's a Mystery Book Club Alternate Selection, Pete. The film 
rights and the paperback rights have already been sold. The 
perpetrator has even gone on televison." 

"Not to mention every newspaper and Sunday supplement 
in the State," said Pete, picking up a handful of elips. "It says 
here before he wrote the book he drove all over Brattleboro 
talking into a tape recorder, describing what he saw so he'd 
have detailed observations. He spent time in the Brattleboro 
lockup, rode around in a sąuad car, checked an early draft 
with the police chief to see if he got official procedures right." 



Gardening Journal author Ruth Page in her garden. 
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I picked up another clip. "And it says here he spent time 
with Dr. Eleanor N. McQuillen, Vermont's chief medical ex- 
aminer, and doctors at the Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center to get all the details right." 

"Yeah," said Pete. He shuddered. "He got the details, all 
right. What a gruesome story. The autopsy, the murders, sex- 
ual assaults, blood, the bruises. It's not a pretty story." 

"Not pretty, but good. Admit it, Pete. The guy's a hardened 
pro. He did his homework. It's a clean job. It's all there: 
downtown Brattleboro, the Municipal Building, Canal Street, 
a motel on Putney Road, the trailer park in West Brattleboro, 
the suburban-style developments outside of town. It's all too 
real to be imagined. That's what makes the story so spooky." 

"Surę, but what next? Mayor is relentless." 

"Maybe a coffee table book of landscape photographs," I 
ventured. "Or something hip and topical: Real Vermonters 
Dorit Process Data.” 

"No, Jack, you're way off. We have a murder novelist at 
large. A desperate serial writer with a contract for the next 
book." Pete looked at the clipping in his hands. "Says the 
next book will take his protagonist, Joe Gunther, to the 
Northeast Kingdom. It gets worse. Quotes Mayor as saying 
'Brattleboro was a character in the first book. The second 
town will be a victim.' " 

I straightened up and reached for the phone. "We better 
notify the State police." 

"Too late, he's way ahead of us," said Pete. "It says here 
he's already talking to the State police, already drawing them 
in." Pete looked me straight in the eye. "Who — and what 
— is next?" He got up and let himself out. 

Cold terror gripped my heart. I realized that every one of 
us, every Street and building, every Vermont hometown, lives 
now in the cross hairs of a violent, trigger-happy fiction. We 
are nouns and pronouns stalked by a harmless-looking but 
ruthless realist who conceals in his trench coat the deadly 
short, blunt, transitive verbs that render us, directly, objects. 

I heard a noise outside my door and saw the door knob 
slowly start to turn. I knew it wasn't Big Pete. I rosę ąuickly, 
picked up my big hardcover thesaurus with both hands and 
stepped ąuietly behind the door as it began to open . . . 

— Richard Ewald 


Bag Balm and Duet Tape, by Beach Conger, M.D. Published 
by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass., 1988. 263 
pages, $16.95, hardcover. 

No Place But Here, by Garret Keizer. Published by Viking, 
New York, N.Y., 1988. 164 pages, $15.95, hardcover. 


Each tide of Vermont immigration has brought a certain num- 
ber of books along with the refugees. There is apparently 
something too compelling about being set down on this 
mountainous shore, after whatever earlier sojourn among the 
fiat lands, to let it go without saying. Perhaps this is Ver- 
mont's greatest and most dangerous gift to writers and would- 
be writers: the sense, sometimes erroneous, that one's own 
life here is a story worth telling. 

The inspiration and tonę for a boatload of such books was 
provided in 1954 by Living the Good Life, an account by 
Helen and Scott Nearing of their homesteading experience in 
the town of Jamaica. 


And the urge to write about the not-so-simple life in the 
Green Mountains has persisted. Not all of the immigrant 
middle-aged rural professionals have resisted the imperative 
to Write That Book. Dr. Beach Conger, a resident of Hartland 
and an internist at Mt. Ascutney Hospital in Windsor, and 
Garret Keizer, who lives in Sutton and teaches English at 
Lakę Region Union High School in Orleans, have both suc- 
cumbed. 

Bag Balm and Duet Tape, Conger's book, is the hands- 
down winner of Best Vermont Book Title of 1988. The title 
derives from Hiram Stedrock, whose written medical record 
informed Dr. Conger that years before the old man had tried 
to treat his own deep chainsaw wound with only those two 
Vermont indispensables. Hiram is one of many characters 
whose human ąuirks and foibles instruct the young whip- 
persnapper Conger how to be a real country doctor like his 
predecessor Old Doc Franklin. 

Unfortunately, Conger too often clutters a clean story with 
cleverness. The hospital is in a town called Dumster. A fussy 
patient is Fusswood. The local chiropractor is J. Arthur Back- 
slap. The narration is broken freąuently by italicized asides 
under the heading "Serious Reader Notę." These distractions 
only serve to underscore how hard Conger tries to please. 
And that's a shame, for there is enough here that many readers 
— particularly doctors, nurses and hospital administrators — 
could appreciate without all the histrionics. And of course, 
residents of Windsor and Hartland can try to figurę out who 
he's really writing about. 

• 

Garret Keizer's students won't have to do much guessing. 
As a teacher and a writer he strives for authenticity, but one 
senses he has told the truth without betraying confidences. 
His entire seven-year teaching career before he wrote the book 
took place at Lakę Region Union High School. He has taught 
"no place but here." 

Those seven years proved to Keizer that "no one but a 
blockhead suggests that teachers can get students to work 
harder than they are willing to work themselves," and that 
all a teacher can do for students is "show the way. But how 
often, even in the very act of showing it to them, are we not 
groping for it ourselves?" 

Keizer writes nearly as much about parents as children, as 
much about the surrounding culture as the school and edu- 
cational issues, and morę about all of this than about himself. 
He writes with balance, with wit and warmth, and with the 
morał conviction befitting a man who is also an Episcopal 
minister. 

In the finał analysis, Conger's book is a narcissistic romp 
through a hospital ward of terminally ill cliches. He seems 
too nostalgie for an imaginary Vermont to be able to treat 
his experience as anything other than a Vermont siteom in 
which he plays the witty, arrogant-but-sensitive leading man. 

Working with the same humble dignity with which Helen 
and Scott Nearing laid up the stone foundations of their 
homestead, and with a similarly keen sense of place, Garret 
Keizer makes a passionate case for schools to teach "the abil- 
ity to be critical and the ability to feel wonder." By not claim- 
ing anything "Vermonty" for his extended essay, Keizer sees 
his and his students' conditions without the distorting sheen 
of cultural jingoism and pays his adopted State the ultimate 
compliment of being, in a very fine way, something like 
everywhere else. 

— Richard Ewald 
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Blakeney: stressing the Yermont in Yermont Medical. 


Yermont 
Medical Inc. 

Better Electrodes 
In Bellows Falls 

B ack in the late 1970s, 
when Hurley Blake¬ 
ney was production 
and inventory manager at a 
plant in northern New Jersey 
that madę orthopedic im- 
plants, he was asked to take 
a look at a struggling firm in 
Wisconsin to see if he could 
find ways to breathe life into 
it. 

He ąuickly concluded that 
the patient was beyond hope. 
But something about the in- 
dustry clicked with him. The 
ill-fated midwestern com¬ 
pany manufactured medical 
electrodes — those little 
patches that doctors and 


medical technicians stick on 
patients to monitor heart 
rhythms or send life-saving 
electrical impulses. 

So Blakeney, who had once 
been generał manager at Sim- 
monds Precision Products 
Inc. in Bellows Falls, came 
back to Bellows Falls and 
founded Vermont Medical 
Inc. in 1978. 

"I started with one em- 
ployee — myself," he re- 
called with a chuckle. "Then 
I hired my wife. But I 
promptly fired her." 

Today the company em- 
ploys about 100 and ranks 
among the top half-dozen 
medical electrode manufac- 
turers in the country. It's the 
only one in Vermont. 

That success is due in large 
measure to Blakeney's ability 
to recognize a market niche, 
and his willingness to follow 
through on carving it out. But 
he is also the first to admit 
that Yermont McdicaPs 


emergence near the top of the 
highly competitive, $100 
million medical electrode in- 
dustry also has a lot to do 
with its location. 

For across the country and 
around the world, the name 
Vermont conjures up certain 
images: mapie syrup and cov- 
ered bridges, snow-covered 
ski slopes and rolling dairy 
farms. And a hardworking, 
thrifty people who take pride 
in their work. 

Mindful of what the name 
brings to a product, VerMed 
national marketing cam- 
paigns stress the Vermont 
connection. Its magazine ads 
feature Vermont promi- 
nently, and prospective buy- 
ers who ask for samples of 
the firm's products may be 
surprised to receive a smali 
sample of Vermont mapie 
syrup as well. 

Vermont, as Blakeney can 
attest, is a good place to ger- 
minate an idea and watch it 
grow. Vermont Medical out- 
grew three buildings in nine 
years, and recently moved 
into a new 20,000-sąuare- 
foot facility on the banks of 
the Connecticut River. Then 
last year, VerMed diversified 
by buying the Melsur Corp. 
of Brattleboro, a maker of 
school furniture components 
that has sińce expanded its 
work force and opened a new 
plant in Westminster. 

Blakeney puts combined 
gross sales figures for the two 
companies for the year end- 
ing last February at about 
$8.6 million and projects an 
expansion to $14.5 million 
for next year. 

He cites several reasons for 
VerMed's growth, including 
concern about AIDS, which 


has sent the use of reusable 
monitoring devices plum- 
meting and created demand 
for the disposable ones that 
VerMed specializes in. Most 
of all, he cites his company's 
emphasis on ąuality. 

Many manufacturers still 
bench-test random samples 
of their products, a tedious, 
time-consuming and haphaz- 
ard process, Blakeney notes. 
VerMed, on the other hand, 
designed a Computer that 
puts components and fin- 
ished electrodes through vig- 
orous examinations in 
minutes, thus reducing the 
chance of human error and 
assuring consistent ąuality. 
All components, as well as 
packaging and labeling, are 
produced in-house, giving 
the firm a solid handle both 
on cost and ąuality control. 

Blakeney also credits 
VerMed's wide variety of 
products, including elec¬ 
trodes for use in neo-natal, 
stress-testing, EKG and in- 
tensive care unit monitoring. 
"We make the broadest linę 
in the industry today," he 
says. 

But, according to Blakeney, 
the thing that gives VerMed 
an edge is the people who 
work there, an attitude re- 
flected in the firm's progres- 
sive employment policy, 
which includes hiring hand- 
icapped and elderly workers. 

"We've reinvested our 
money in people," he said. "I 
want people who come to 
work here to take pride in 
their company and prod¬ 
ucts." 

— Rod Clarke 


Vermont Medical Inc., P.O. Box 
556, Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
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I hey now employ 11 people and sell 
their products from Vermont to 
Washington, D.C., from natural foods 
Stores to Bloomingdales. 



Reisner and Reese: cheese with a difference. 


Vermont 
But ter 

& Cheese 

Mini Dairy, 

Maxi Quality 

A llison Reisner first 
L\ learned to tum milk 
J. A^into cheese while on 
a farm in France 10 years ago. 
There, inside stone build- 
ings, she grew to love making 
tangy goat cheese. On a sec- 
ond trip to France, in 1982, 
she mastered the age-old 
cheesemaking craft and 
brought it home. 

Vermont Butter & Cheese 
Co. is her dream come true. 
Since the company sold its 
first cheese in 1985, Reisner, 
29, and her partner Robert 
Reese, 32, have seen the busi¬ 


ness expand 400 percent each 
year. But it hasn't been easy. 
Reisner and Reese have had 
to weather everything from 
spoiled batches to financial 
crises. 

The two met in 1984 at the 
State Department of Agricul- 
ture, where Reese was direc- 
tor of market development 
and Reisner worked on a 
milk ąuality program. Both 
were anxious to try some- 
thing on their own. 

When a gourmet chef in 
Fairfax asked them to de- 
velop dairy products with a 
European flair, Reisner came 
up with chevie — a soft, 
white, tangy, spreadable 
cheese madę from goat's 
milk. Chefs agreed it was ex- 
cellent, and by October 1984 
Reisner and Reese had incor- 
porated with two other part- 
ners and begun experi- 
menting with serious cheese¬ 
making. 

Although goat cheese is 
the mainstay of their busi¬ 


ness, there isn't much goat's 
milk produced in Vermont. 
So Reisner and Reese devel- 
oped two cheeses madę from 
cow's milk: cierne fraiche, a 
product like sour cream but 
with a richer texture and a 
buttery, sweet taste ; and 
fiomage blanc, a salt-free, 
no-fat cheese madę from 
skim milk. 

With a $4,000 initial in- 
vestment, they renovated a 
milk house in Brookfield and 
secured loans to buy a boiler 
and begin production. The 
first batch of cheese came off 
the production linę in Au¬ 
gust 1985. Reese packed it 
into his Subaru wagon and 
madę deliveries. That first 
year they sold $8,000 worth 
of cheese. 

Spurred by good response, 
they bought out the other 
partners and went looking for 
a larger space. They found 
Wilson Industrial Park in 
Websterville, near Barre, and 
were set to move in a month 
later. 

But the plant was not ready 
when they were, and it took 
them a long time to make it 
ready. "Every pound of 
cheese I cranked out in 
Brookfield was paying for 
this place/' Reisner said, sit- 
ting in her office in the new 
plant. "We had a delay of one 
year, which wiped us out fi- 
nancially." 

They were basically bank- 
rupt when Cabot Farmers 
Co-op Creamery Co. Inc. of- 
fered to back them. But Reese 
and Reisner didn't want to 
lose control of their business. 
They resisted Cabot's offer, 
borrowed from their families, 
and expanded the Brookfield 
facility to handle the extra 


milk they had intended to 
process at the new plant. 
Then they approached a bank 
for a $266,000 loan. They 
also sold stock in a smali pri- 
vate offering that raised 
$150,000. 

They closed the Brookfield 
operation, and the first milk 
went through the new plant's 
pasteurizer in January, 1988. 

In the meantime their goat's 
milk cheese won a blue rib- 
bon at the American Cheese 
Society's 1987 competition. 

The fiomage blanc won an- 
other from the National As- 
sociation for the Speciality 
Food Trade Inc. in 1988. Last 
year, Vermont Butter & 
Cheese sold 200,000 pounds 
of cheese, and although 
Reese and Reisner didn ; t 
make a profit, for the first 
time, they didn't lose money 
either. 

They now employ 11 peo¬ 
ple and sell their products 
from Vermont to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; you can find their 
cheese anywhere from natu¬ 
ral food Stores to Blooming- 
dale's. It isn't cheap: six 
ounces of Vermont Chevre 
costs about $3.50, eight 
ounces of cierne fiaiche or 
fiomage blanc $3. 

Reisner hasn't finished de- 
veloping new products. She 
still has to live up to the com¬ 
pany^ name and produce 
some butter. 

"We've had to leam as we 
go," she said. "Growing 
pains are intense, but you've 
got to feel the pain before the g 
joy." i 

— Laura Hambleton 


Vermont Butter & Cheese Co. f \ 
Inc., P.O. Box 95, Websterville, | i 
VT 05678 £ \ 
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hen a guy calls back and says, 
'Boy, this thing is terrific! 

Tm glad I did it!' Weil, you 
get a kick out of that." 



Rousseau , Hughes , and their computerized sawmill. 


Silvatech 

Corporation 


Sawmills Enter 
The Computer Era 

T urning logs into lum- 
ber is high-pressure 
work. Alone at thc 
Controls of powerful and 
sometimes primitive ma- 
chinery, one sawyer may run 
several thousand dollars 
worth of wood past a blade in 
a single day. 

It can give a guy a head- 
ache. Bill Rousseau and Mikę 
Hughes both know from ex- 
perience. Rousseau and 
Hughes are thc founders of 
Silvatech Corporation. To- 
gether they developcd thc 
Silvatcch Universal Set Con¬ 
troller, a computer-driven 
device that makes a sawyer's 


job a lot easier — and morę 
profitable. 

Rousseau grew up in thc 
lumber business. After get- 
ting his degree in forestry 
from the University of Ver- 
mont, he took over the Beth- 
el sawmill his father had 
operated for 30 years. He was 
looking for a way to improve 
its inaccurate machinery and 
boost efficiency when, in 
April 1983, a friend intro- 
duced him to Mikę Hughes. 

Hughes is an electronics 
engineer with expertise in 
Computer graphics and in- 
strumentation, as well as a 
zest for tinkering. He had 
once "retired" from engi- 
neering to build and run his 
own hand-operated sawmill 
at his home in Sharon. Rous¬ 
seau^ problems interested 
him. 

Bill Rousseau's sawmill 
was typical of most smali or 
medium-sized mills in New 
England. The sawyer 
Rousseau himself — eye- 


balled each log as it lay on a 
carriage and, before each cut, 
madę a number of calcula- 
tions in his head. He watched 
a large dial as he pressed elec- 
tronic buttons to change the 
log's position. Finally he 
started the log in motion and 
sat idle while the saw did its 
work. Then he repeated the 
process for the next cut. 

A Computer, he thought, 
would speed up the work and 
make calculations and log 
positioning easier and morę 
accurate. It would reduce 
waste and thus save money, 
and it would save time. But 
the only computerized 
eąuipment available was 
much too expensive for any 
but the largest sawmills. 

Rousseau and Hughes 
knew that, by far, most lum¬ 
ber mills are smali or mid- 
sized, and they saw a market. 
Using a standard microcom- 
puter and simple programs 
they built a prototype elec- 
tronic controller and tried it 
out a few months latcr. By 
February 1984 they had a 
"real working model" that 
cut logs morę accurately and 
efficiently than most hand- 
run sawmills. 

By May, Rousseau and 
Hughes had formed Silva- 
tech, taking the name from 
silva, the Latin word for for- 
est. And they had madę thc 
decision to manufacture the 
computerized controller as 
their own product rather 
than supplying it to a single 
sawmill eąuipment manu- 
facturer. 

That summer and fali the 
company installed three ex- 
pcrimental models. Hughes 
built thc electronic compo- 
nents in a workshop above 


his garage. Each one took two 
weeks. In November they 
hired their first paid em- 
ployee, an electronics spe- 
cialist who had also worked 
as a sawyer. 

In January 1985 Hughes 
and Rousseau offered buyers 
the first Silvatech Universal 
Set Controller. Customer de- 
mand was never a problem; 
the difficulty was keeping 
up. By the end of 1985 thirty 
of the devices were in use. By 
saving time and making the 
most of each log, the new 
eąuipment brought a 3 per- 
cent to 6 percent inerease in 
production, and thc sawyers 
were enthusiastic. 

In the early stages, Rous¬ 
seau and Hughes planned to 
produce 50 of the units a 
year, or one a week. Now, 
four years later, they've morę 
than doubled that figurę. 
They employ 10 people, and 
the company has installed 
Silvatech Controls in 30 
States and six Canadian prov- 
inces. Almost two-thirds of 
those have becn retrofits on 
existing carriages; the rest 
are built onto new eąuip¬ 
ment. 

A big factor in Silvatech's 
success has bcen that it is 
perceived in the industry not 
as just another electronics 
company, but as one run by 
"sawmill people." And their 
product is appreciated. 

"When a guy calls back and 
says, 'Boy, this thing is ter¬ 
rific! Tm glad I did it!' " says 
Rousseau, "well, you get a 
kick out of that." 

- Julia Welch 


Silvatech Corporation, P.O. Box 
384, South Main St., Bethel, VT 
05032 
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I ts another July scorcher, and Jes- 
sie Palmer, a 19-year-old member 
of the Vermont Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, is making the three- 
mile trek up Bald Mountain in Ben- 
nington. Her long brown hair is tied in a 
ponytail, and she is wearing jeans, work 
boots, a long-sleeved shirt and a hard hat. 
She is laden with a pick axe, a shovel, 
and a day pack containing food and wa- 
ter. As she hikes, Jessie and other corps 
members elear the trail, cutting back ov- 
ergrown branches and moving fallen 
trees. Her shirt is soaked; sweat drips 
into her eyes, blinding her. Her muscles 
ache. "I hate this," she thinks. "I want 
to go home." 

But when the summer is over, Jessie 
Palmer says she wants to work again as 
a member of the Youth Conservation 
Corps. "Because," she says, by way of 
explanation, "it was so much fun." 

Jessie is living proof that the Vermont 
Youth Conservation Corps advertising 
literaturę delivers on its promise: "Hard 
Work, Low Pay, No Pienie — Best Sum¬ 
mer of Your Life!" Despite the bugs, heat 
and rain, despite the tough work moving 
boulders, cleaning trash out of rivers and 
clearing trails, despite the low pay (min¬ 
imum wagę for most corps members), the 
strict rules (no drinking, no drugs, no 
swearing, no being late for work . . . the 
list goes on and on) the corps has morę 
applicants than it has jobs. 

Each summer sińce 1985, the corps has 



hired Vermont youths between the ages 
of 16 and 21 to work for eight weeks on 
public lands. They elear, relocate and 
create trails, control erosion, or build 
tent platforms in State parks. The youths, 
divided into 10 crews that work through- 
out Vermont, are headed by adult Staff 
members who supervise the work 
closely. What the kids get out of this pro¬ 
gram, says corps director Tom Hark, is a 
sense of responsibility, a feeling of ac- 
complishment, a variety of skills, adult 
role-models, and $1,200 a year. What the 
State gets, he says, is morę than a ąuarter 
of a million dollars worth of work on 
public lands. 

The corps reeruits youths from every 
county in the State, and looks to the 
ranks of the college-bound and at high 
school dropouts. About half of last year's 
72 corps members were considered to be 
economically or educationally disadvan- 
taged. 

It also included youths like Jessie Pal¬ 
mer, who is a sophomore majoring in rec- 
reation at Lyndon State College. Sixteen- 
year-old Chad Johnson of Montgomery 
said he found the corps attractive be- 
cause he had previously worked on con- 
struction sites and he liked outdoor 
work. Chuck Davison, 17, of South Lon- 
donderry, an avid fan of the Grateful 
Dead rock group, said the job had turned 
him into a devotee of conservation. 

"This has been a good experience for 
me, and would be for anyone at all in- 


terested in the environment," says 
Chuck. He's wearing a red corps t-shirt, 
tom jeans and a hard hat as he chips bark 
off a log at Barr Hill Naturę Preserve in 
Greensboro. It is a humid day, and as 
Chuck works he can look out over the 
hazy view of mounts Hunger, Dewey, 
Mansfield, and CamePs Hump. "This is 
all too beautiful to get developed," he 
says. He also says that the corps has 
given him a better perspective on what 
he wants to do with his life, namely, to 
study environmental issues. 

Nearby, crcw leader Amy Roberts, a 
23-year-old from New London, New 
Hampshire, talks about her crew's hard- 
est task of the summer: a drainage proj- 
ect at the Audubon Naturę Center in 
Huntington that reąuired hauling several 
tons of gravel up a steep trail. The crew 
worked in fire-brigade fashion, passing 
buckets of gravel up the hill. "We started 
the day filling the buckets to the top, and 
ended with just a few pebbles in each," 
she says. "On top of everything else, it 
was pouring rain. 

"But actually we were lucky it was 
raining," she adds, in the corps tradition 
of looking on the bright side. "It kept us 
cool." 

The corps had its beginnings in Frank- 


VTCC members elear trails, control 
erosion and leam how to work together. 
Right, Melissa Burton on the job at 
Amitij Pond Natural Area in Pomfret. 



Hard Work Pays 
Surprise Dividends 
In the 

Vermont Youth 
Conservation Corps 



By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 
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lin Roosevelt's alphabet soup of pro- 
grams — specifically the CCC, or 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the outfit 
responsible for creating many of the 
country's national park trails and facili- 
ties. About 40,000 young men enlisted 
in the CCC in Vermont between 1932 
and 1942, and helped build ski areas, the 
shelters on the Long Trail, and State 
parks. The CCC disbanded 
when World War II siphoned 
off its labor pool, and resur- 
faced in the mid-1960s as the 
federal Youth Conservation 
Corps. But the YCC all but 
died with federal budget cuts 
in the early 1980s, leaving a 
group of enthusiastic YCC 
alumni who slowly began re- 
vitalizing the programs around 
the country. Today, about 60 
exist nationwide. In Vermont, 
the corps began in 1985 with a 
budget of under $10,000 and 
five youth members who 
worked on the grounds around 
Redstone, the Montpelier es- 
tate that houses the secretary 
of state's office. 

By 1988, the Vermont corps 
had 72 youth members, and a 
budget of $307,000. Morę than 
half the money was donated by 
businesses, including a hefty grant of 
matching funds from New England Tele- 
phone. The other half was channeled 
through the State from the federal Job 
Training Partnership Act. In the past, the 
State kicked in the use of an office in the 
State complex in Waterbury, but this year 
Governor Madeleine M. Kunin recom- 
mended that the State also pick up 
$14,000 in costs previously paid with 
federal funds and give the program an 
additional $26,500, marking the first 
time that money from the state's General 
Fund will go to support the corps. "We 
consider it a real vote of confidence," 
says director Hark. 

In 1988, the corps completed $300,000 
worth of work projects on public lands, 
waters and buildings. These included 
such projects as relocating the Sunset 
Ridge Trail on Mount Mansfield, build- 
ing tent platforms, bridges and outhouses 
at CamePs Hump, cleaning up the Wal- 
loomsac River near Bennington, building 
a boardwalk at Shaftsbury State Park, and 
blazing trails at Plymouth State Park. 
Workers also built water bars and bridges 
at Mount Ascutney, relocated floating 
docks and created a sail-board area at 
Lakę St. Catherine State Park, cleared 
brush at the Yermont Police Academy in 


Pittsford, and rebuilt stone walls at 
Shrewsbury Peak Natural Area. 

"One of the greatest things about it is 
that the kids get to go back year after 
year and look at the work they did," says 
Hark. "It gives them an incredible sense 
of accomplishment." 

"It madę me feel like I could really give 
something back to my community," says 


W orkers see the effects 
of the labor they've 
done. Above, Randy 
Birsky at Barr Hill 
Preseroe in Greensboro. 

• 

Jessie Palmer. She says that in 1987, the 
Bennington crew dragged enough trash 
out of the Walloomsac River to fili four 
or five trucks. In 1988, the crew went 
back to the same stretch of river and 
found morę garbage in it. "But there 
wasn't as much," she says with pride. 
"Progress had been madę. Maybe just a 
little progress, but we could see it, and 
it madę us feel good." 

'Tm doing a lot better in school now," 
wrote Jill Thomas of Springfield in a let- 
ter to Hark. "My grades have shot up and 
I feel like I can do anything. It was the 
hardest challenge of my life, but I suc- 
ceeded!" 

She plans to return to the corps this 
summer, and to attend college in the fali, 
where she hopes to major in forestry or 
environmental studies. 

"I never really thought about what I 
would do with my life," she says. "I guess 


I just thought I'd do some business work, 
some routine kind of job." Now, she 
says, she wants to work outdoors, and to 
"make a difference in the world." 

There are other intangible benefits: 
corps members say they learn how to get 
along better with people, how to assume 
responsibility, how to work on equal 
footing with members of the opposite 
sex. ("Some of the guys har- 
assed us, and told dirty jokes," 
recalls Jessie Palmer of her 
crew. "But they stopped. Es- 
pecially when they saw the 
women could do as much 
work, or morę, sometimes, 
than they could.") They learn 
such basie job skills as prompt- 
ness, maintaining a positive 
attitude, completing assigned 
tasks. 

The program includes an ed- 
ucational component, and last 
year corps members were re- 
ąuired to keep a journal, to 
write at least a one-page entry 
daily, and to submit the jour¬ 
nal to their crew leaders. The 
kids who can't write — and 
there are many, says Hark, 
who can barely write on a 
grade-school level — are en- 
couraged to draw pictures or 
dictate materiał. Some have told him 
that the corps instilled better study hab- 
its than school. 

"The secret of the corps is simply 
this," says Hark, a 29-year-old Minne- 
sotan who worked as a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps crew leader in Youngharris, 
Georgia, in 1980. "Smali groups of kids, 
working with ąuality adult leadership, 
doing meaningful projects." This is 
Hark's mantra, which he repeats ad in- 
finitum as he tours the State soliciting 
donations and promoting his cause. An 
athletically built man who wears wire- 
rimmed glasses and favors baseball caps, 
Hark brings an evangelical fervor to his 
post as director. Ask him a ąuestion 
about the Vermont corps and he will pro- 
duce pounds of written materiał, a slide 
show, letters of recommendation, and 
testimonials from corps members. 

"The youth corps are among the most 
cost- and human-effective programs 
around," he says. "They concentrate on 
the incredible energy of young people. 
They focus on important human and 
conservation needs. They focus on ser- 
vice, education and personal responsi¬ 
bility." 

Hark, who works out of an office in 
the Forest, Parks and Recreation Depart- 
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ment in Waterbury, has been the director 
for the past three years, overseeing 
growth of morę than 25 percent annually. 
He has been the impetus behind many 
of the new corps ideas, including a fee- 
for-service program through which pri- 
vate businesses and municipalities can 
"hire" corps crews on an hourly basis to 
work on public lands. He helped recruit 


adverse conditions," she said. "You have 
kids of all ages and levels of maturity. 
You have kids who need to work out 
their romantic attractions to each other 
in the context of a work relationship. 
The only word for it is intense. 

"There have been amazingly wonder- 
ful times, with kids really supporting and 
caring about each other and helping each 


But overall, Clark says he is impressed 
with the way the corps runs and the work 
he has seen done. He gave high marks to 
the energetic and ąualified leaders the 
corps has attracted. 

"I think the corps' biggest strength is 
that it gets economically and education- 
ally disadvantaged kids working side-by- 
side with those who are not disadvan- 



an impressive and, he says, thoughtful 
board of directors chaired by Mark Snell- 
ing, president of the Shelburne Corp. and 
David Usher, a New England Telephone 
Co. executive. 

But Hark's most ambitious undertak- 
ing was the opening last summer of a 
residential program for 36 corps mem- 
bers. The program, housed at Sterling 
College in Craftsbury Common, incor- 
porated a reading and writing program, 
and evening and weekend activities 
along with the daily work of the corps. 
The day at Sterling begins at 7 a.m. with 
breakfast in the rustic dining room, and 
ends at 10 p.m. with lights out. Alison 
Muyskens, last summer's residential di¬ 
rector, organized evening activities such 
as short story workshops, frisbee con- 
tests, and slide shows on acid rain. On 
the weekends she took the youths hik- 
ing, or canoeing, or to the ballet in Sar- 
atoga Springs, New York, or a Red Sox 
gamę in Boston. "I took 10 kids to Bos¬ 
ton," she said. "Ninę of them had never 
been on a subway. Seven had never been 
to Boston, five had never even been to a 
baseball gamę." 

"It has been an intense eight weeks," 
said Muyskens. The corps members 
work "incrcdibly closely, under really 


I ast summer, crews like 
this one at Amity 

-I_J Pond did about 

$300,000 worth of outdoor 
work. 

• 

other out," she said. "There have been 
some real conflicts, too." 

Indeed, the corps last year lost 10 
members, five who quit and five who 
were fired. According to Hark, the most 
freąuent reason for firing a corps member 
is for repeatedly being late on the job. 
The most freąuent reason youths quit, 
he says, is because they find the program 
too regimented. 

The program has had other problems, 
problems that James Clark of the De¬ 
partment of Employment and Training 
says are mostly related to its rapid 
growth. Clark, who oversees the federal 
funds distributed by his department, 
wrote an extensive evaluation of the 
corps, detailing such problems as paper- 
work foul-ups, inadeąuate Staff training, 
ineffective reeruitment of high school 
drop-outs and the poor, and a lack of elear 
policies on certain issues. 


taged, and you can't tell the difference," 
he says. "You have college-bound kids 
and high school dropouts working to- 
gether. The educationally motivated 
kids influence those who are not. The 
morę privileged kids learn what it's like 
to come from a poor family. And the State 
gets a lot of necessary work done. 

"Kids learn how to be a member of a 
group, and come to know the prestige 
and good feeling of being part of a pro- 
ductive, achieving team," he says. 

Jill Thomas of Springfield puts it sim- 
ply, in words echoed by corps members 
throughout the State: "It changed my 
life." 

This year's Vermont Youth Conser- 
vation Corps session runs from June 19 
through August 18 — one week of ori- 
entation and eight weeks of work. 

Some 90 youngsters will be part of this 
summer's program, and will work 
throughout the State. For information 
and applications, contact the Vermont 
Youth Conservation Corps, 103 South 
Main St., Waterbury, VT 05676. Tel. 802- 
244-8713. otfo 


Mańalisa Calta is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Calais. 
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INTSTS AND OUTINGS 



MARBLE ISLAND RESORT 

One of Lakę Champlains 
Grand Old Ladies Restored 


By Jules Older 

Watercolor by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


arble Island Resort on Malletts Bay is one of the 
grand old ladies of Lakę Champlain. 

It's among the smali group of 19th century hotels 
and resorts that has survived depressions, wars, and low-cost 
airfares to Europę. Not only have the ladies madę it into the 
waning days of the 20 th century, but most of them show 
every sign of thriving in the 21 st. 

The surviving sisters can be counted on one hand. Among 
the best-known are Basin Harbor in Ferrisburg, North Hero 
House on Grand Isle, and, on the Southern rim of Malletts 
Bay, Marble Island. Like the others, Marble Island Resort is 
a gracious reminder of an elegant past. It takes its name from 
the red dolomite rock, locally known as Winooski marble, 
that was once ąuarried on Marble Island just off the mainland 
in Malletts Bay. By the late 19th century, it was evident that 
the real wealth of the area lay in its beauty, and a smali resort 
was founded on the rocky bayshore. 

In 1919 the establishment — which was mainly on the 
mainland, despite the eventual Marble Island name — was 
sold to T. Russell Brown of New York. Brown added a nine- 
hole golf course, improved the docking facilities, and named 
the property The Lakę Champlain Club. By the mid-1920s 
he had turned it into a favorite haunt of the rich and famous, 
adding an indoor skating rink and a 600-foot toboggan chute. 
Saloon cars, seaplanes, and mahogany yachts regularly came 
calling. 

After Brown's death in 1939, the club underwent numcrous 
changes in name and ownership. By the early 1980s, Marble 
Island looked as though it might go the way of so many 19th 
century resorts, into oblivion or condominiums. Instead, it 
was bought by a consortium. 

Marble Island Associates, headed by A. Judson Babcock of 
Waitsficld, purchased the 100-acre resort in 1986 for $3.5 
million. Morę millions wcrc spent upgrading it to its former 
glory and, in the process, turning it into a year-round resort. 

When they reopened the new doors to the old building in 
July 1987 they had created a 34-room hotel, a fine restaurant 
and cxtensive banąuet and mecting facilities. Outside, they 
had restored the golf course and established cross-country 
skiing and mountain-biking ccntcrs, first-rate tennis courts, 


state-of-the-art docking facilities, and a beautiful setting for 
wind surfing and seuba diving. 

The resort's historie buildings sit unobtrusively at the edge 
of the water. The dining room, situated in the heart of what 
was once the ąuarry-operations building, achieves a rare com- 
bination of elegance and intimacy. The heavy linen napkins 
are peacock-pleated behind simulated marble underplates. 
The service is pleasant yet unobtrusive, and executive chef 
Chaz Stemberg supervises every detail of food preparation 
with an exacting eye. 

The rooms at Marble Island are replete with country silence 
and lakc views. Twenty-two have screened porches that over- 
look one of Lakę ChamplanTs most beautiful harbors. 

The lakę is the resort's biggest amenity, but far from the 
only one. Just 10 minutes away lies Burlington, YermonTs 
largest city and the state's cultural hub. It's a lively and beau¬ 
tiful smali city with year-round theater, including a Shake- 
speare festival, a cultural series the envy of cities many times 
its size, a major university and several colleges, a multitude 
of restaurants, and its own beaches and marinas on the lakę. 

Marble Island has one special amenity all its own. Intrepid, 
the last wooden America^ Cup winner and one of the clas- 
siest 12 -meter yachts in the world, is the resort's proudest 
acąuisition. 

Intrepid sits grandly at the end of the Marble Island dock, 
where she dominates the other yachts as an Afghan would a 
litter of cocker spaniels. When she's under way, she's the 
most magnificent sight on Lakę Champlain. 

To Get There 

Marble Island Resort, 150 Marble Island Road, Malletts Bay, 
Colchester, VT 05446, (802) 864-6800. Room and Continental 
breakfast: $85-$125. Dinner entrees start at $11.00. 

To get there: Drive to exit 16 on 1-89, then take Route 7 
north 1.9 miles, take a left on Blakely Road, drive 3.7 miles 
and turn right onto Marble Island Road. Or sail into one of 
the resort's 58 slips or 12 moorings. 


Travel wńter Jules Older lives in Albany and dines as often as he 
can at Marble Island Resort. 
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Henry Thoreau, 
looking for asters, 
took a dim view of 
Vermont. 

The feeling was 
mutual. 

Young Mary Brown 
wrote of Thoreau: 

"I could not see 
that he had 
any fun 
in him." 

By Gale Lawrence 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


N ot everyone who visits Ver- 
mont falls in love with it. No 
less a judge than Henry David 
Thoreau, who visited Brattle- 
boro and Bellows Falls in the 
late summer of 1856, pronounced the 
lower Connecticut Valley "nothing but 
river valley and hills," and found it far 
less rich than his home, Concord, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Thoreau had come to Vermont to bot- 
anize. He was interested in seeing a spe- 
cies of aster that grew only in Vermont, 
and he arrived in Brattleboro as the guest 
of a botanical family named Brown on 
Friday, September 5, 1856. 

After meeting Charles Frost, one of 
Vermont's leading 19th century bota- 
nists, and discussing Vermont's flora 
with him, Thoreau set out on his own to 
observe the plants in the Brattleboro 
area. He had a pleasant enough time on 
Saturday, September 6, wandering along 
the railroad tracks south of Brattleboro, 
where he found purple-flowering rasp- 
berries still in bloom and Canada gold- 
enrods at their prime. Walking back 
along the Connecticut, he found "smali 
grapes a third of an inch in diameter, 
many ripe . . . pleasantly acid." 

But on Sunday afternoon, September 7, 
his mood shifted. He had hiked beside 
the Connecticut River up to the West 
River and commented in his journal: 
The Connecticut, though unusually 
high (several feet morę than usual), 
looks Iow, there being four or five or 
six rods of bare gravel on each side, 
and the bushes and weeds covered 
with clayey soil from a freshet. Not a 
boat seen on it. The Concord is worth 
a hundred of it for my purposes. It 
looks narrow as well as shallow. No 
doubt it is dwarfed by the mountain 
rising directly from it in front, which, 
as usual, looking nearer than it is, 
makes the opposite shore seem nearer. 
This mountain is Mt. Wantastiąuet, 
over on the New Hampshire side of the 


Connecticut River. It was the cause of a 
second negative comment on Tuesday, 
September 9. Having looked across at 
Wantastiąuet for three days, Thoreau 
wrote: "But, above all, this everlasting 
mountain is forever lowering over the 
village, shortening the day and wearing 
a misty cap each morning." 

Despite his opinion, he climbed the 
mountain with the Brown daughters, 
Frances and Mary, the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 9 and saw several plants that in¬ 
terested him. In his journal entry for that 
day, three sentences after he had con- 
demned Wantastiąuet for "lowering over 
the village," he announced: "This town 
will be convicted of folly if they ever per- 
mit this mountain to be laid bare." 

On September 10, Thoreau took the 
train north to Bellows Falls, where he 
was going to cross the river and visit 
Bronson Alcott in Walpole, New Hamp¬ 
shire. This time New Hampshire's Fali 
Mountain bothered him. He climbed it 
and looked down at Bellows Falls, com- 
menting in his journal: "Here as at Brat¬ 
tleboro, a fine view of the country 
immediately beneath you ; but these 
views lack breadth, a distant horizon." 

By Saturday, September 13, Thoreau 
was back in Concord and ąuite relieved 
to be there. His retrospective comment 
on his brief trip to Vermont leaves no 
ąuestion about his preferences: 

At Concord. —After all, I am struck 
by the greater luxuriance of the same 
species of plants here than up-country, 
though our soil is considered leaner. 
Also I think that no view I have had 
of the Connecticut Yalley, at Brattle¬ 
boro or Walpole, is equal to that of the 
Concord from Nawshawtuct. Here is 
a morę interesting horizon, morę va- 
riety and richness. Our river is much 
the most fertile in every sense. Up 
there it is nothing but river valley and 
hills. Here there is so much morę that 
we have forgotten that we live in a 
yalley. 
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If Thoreau didn't completely enjoy his 
visit, perhaps not all the blame should 
be laid on Vermont. Young Mary Brown, 
who climbed Mt. Wantastiąuet with 
Thoreau on September 9, 1856, later 
commented on his demeanor: "It ap- 
pealed to my sense of humor that a per¬ 
son with such a fund of knowledge 
should seek information from a young 
girl like myself, but I could not see that 
he had any fun in him." 

Thoreau never did develop much of an 
affection for Vermont. Both on his 1856 
trip and on a train trip through the Green 
Mountains in 1850, his observations 
were casual, never reaching much out of 
the ordinary. On the 1850 trip, for ex- 
ample, he commented that the Green 
Mountains turn red in the fali. 

Thoreau's Romantic sensibilities were 
morę stirred by northern Maine, where 
he stumbled down Mount Katahdin 
shouting "Contact! Contact!" And he 
loved Cape Cod, which in his day was 
wild and grand, completely treeless and 
exposed to the open Atlantic. "A man 
may stand there," declared the great nat- 
uralist, "and put all America behind 
him." 

Perhaps it was the humbler landscape 
of eastern Vermont that lcft him unim- 
pressed. Thoreau never got very far into 
the Green Mountains. Vermont in those 
days was largely tamę, without much of 
the grandeur that was the fashion in 
landscapes of the 19th Century. 

Or perhaps it was just that in 1856 he 
never found what he came to Vermont 
looking for. Though he stayed and trav- 
eled with some outstanding naturalists, 
Thoreau's journals never mention him 
catching a glimpse of the little aster he 
had come to the Connecticut Vallcy to 
see. 


Gale Lawrence is the author of several books 
on the naturę and countryside of Vermont, 
including Vcrmont Life's Guide to Fali Foli- 
age. She lives in Huntington. 
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GRAB-BAG 

SPECIAL! 


Get EIGHT randomly 
selected back issues 
between Spring 1970 
and Winter 1987 

FOR ONLY 


(plus $3 postage) 

Sorry, at this price we can't 
fili specific issue requests. 


Back Issue Order Form BK92 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

Postage and Handling for: 

One issue.$2.00 

Two or morę issues.$3.00 

□ My check is enclosed 

□ Charge my □ VISA □ MasterCard 

CARD #___EXP. DATĘ 

SIGNATURE_ 


Grab-Bag Special 


$9.00 $ 


^ermont Addresses Add 4% Sales Tax $. 

Postage and Handling $. 


TOTA I 


Duantity 


Year 


Issue (Season) 


Price ea. 


Total 


We Have a Problem! 

Not enough warehouse space. 

We need to elear some back issues to make morę room. This is an oppor- 
tunity for you to fili in the gaps in your collection of Vermont Life, 
or to get a copy of an issue you especially liked. 

Even if you want a particular article, but forget which issue 
it was in, drop us a notę describing the article and roughly 
when it was published, and weTl try to find the issue you 
want. If you want a pre-1970 issue, some are still avail- 
able. Let us know and weTl try to find it for you. 

PRICE LIST: 

$1.25 ea.. Spring 1970 through Summer 1979 
$1.75 ea., Autumn 1979 through Spring 
1984 (Summer 1982 sold out). 

$2.00 ea., Summer 1984 through 
Autumn 1987. 

$2.50 ea., Winter 1987 through 
Winter 1988. 

Offer Expires: 

Aug. 22, 1989 


send to ► \ermontLife magazine 

61 ELM STREET • MONTPELIER, VERMONT 05602 

Use the handy erwelope next to page 16 in this issue. 


Offer Expires: 
Aug. 22, 1989 
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WeWrote the Book on Tour ing\ferniont! 


It's called Travel Vermont. 
And whether you're planning to 
drive Vermont's roads this year 
or just do some arm-chair tour- 
ing, Vermont Life's new 
travel guide is the way to go. 
Author Andrew L. Nemethy 
traueled the State sampling 
hiking trails, biking and canoeing 
routes, backroad jaunts, 
mountain views, and local foods. 
He talked to innkeepers, 
historians, town clerks and 
Vermonters of all sorts, 
and then wove the best of his 
discooeries into Travel 
Vermont. 

Enjoy tours of 16 regions, 
each with a well-planned route, 



Vim.nl I >i. 


TRAY EL VERMONT 

\ 


| 



TRAVEL VERMONT 
The Best of the Greett Mountain State 

By Andrew L. Nemethy 
SYz x 11, paper, 136 pages, 
illus., $14.95, TRY031 


TO ORDER YOURS: 

Use the handy order form found 
between pages 48-49, or cali 
802-828-3241 weekdays, 

8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


comprehensive information about 
things to do and see, and tips 
on places to stop and linger. 
There are morę than 100 color 
photographs, plus colorful maps 
for each tour, and special sec- 
tions on hiking, bicycling and 
watersports. 

Nemethy's colorful trauel 
articles have appeared in many 
newspapers and magazines, 
including Vermont Life. 

He writes about his home stałe 
with humor and style. 

A great way for oisitors and 
Vermonters alike to get 
better accjuainted with the 
Green Mountain 
State. 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 



Farmers" Markets 

The Bounty Of 
AGreen Mountam 
Sun u ner 


T7 

■ ^ arly on summer mornings in towns across the 
1 State, fresh fruits and vegetables of all descriptions 

-M -are hauled out of the backs of pickup trucks and 

station wagons and into Vermont's colorful farmers' markets. 
There they are arrayed with flowers, mapie syrup, honey and 
whatever else farmers and gardeners are harvesting. 

That's not all you can find at farmers' markets. At Shafts- 
bury there are homemade piekłeś dished out of a crock. In 
St. Johnsbury and Chelsea you can buy sheepskins. Stop by 
for pancakes and mapie syrup in Randolph, or for handmade 
baskets at Poultney and Fair Haven, homespun wool in Bur¬ 
lington and Chelsea, dried and silk flower arrangements in 
Brandon, and natural food lunches in Brattleboro. On special 
occasions there may be folk musie and dance, or you may 
find yourself in the middle of Children's Day, Dairy Goat 
Day, or Special Vegetable Day. 

Although they are benchmarks of summer, each market is 
different from every other market, and each market changes 
as the season progresses from peas, early lettuce and radishes 
to green beans, fresh corn on the cob and summer sąuash, 
and finally, asters, winter sąuash and succulent fali root veg- 
etables. The local producers who supply the vegetables, crafts, 
and other goods at these local 
markets share a belief in lo- 
cally grown, freshly picked, 
top ąuality produce. Often pro- 
duce is organically grown. 

Farmers' markets are the es- 
sence of a Vermont summer. 

Dates of operation vary, but 
most of the markets run from 
late May or early June through 
part of October. Here is this 
year's Schedule for the state's 
farmers' markets: 


Produce ort sale; left, at 
Rutland's farmers' market. 



Bennington: Methodist Church (Main Street), Fridays and 
Wednesdays, 12:30-5 p.m. 

Brandon: town green, Fridays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Brattleboro, on the common, Route 5, Wednesdays, 10 a.m.- 
2 p.m. 

West Brattleboro: Route 9, Saturdays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Burlington: City Hall Park, Saturdays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Chelsea: North Common, Wednesdays, 3-5 p.m. 

Fair Haven: in the park downtown, Fridays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Middlebury: Middlebury Union High School, Saturdays and 
Wednesdays, 9 a.m.-noon. 

Montpelier: county courthouse parking lot (Elm Street), Sat¬ 
urdays, 9 a.m.-l p.m. 

Morrisville: on the green, Saturdays, 8:30 a.m.-noon. 
Newport: city garage parking lot, Saturdays, 9 a.m.-l p.m.; 
Wednesdays, 1-5 p.m. 

Norwich: Route 5, half mile south of village, Saturdays, 9 
a.m.-l p.m. 

Plainfield: Mili Dam parking lot (off Route 2), Saturdays, 9 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Poultney: Main Street, Thursdays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Randolph: school admimstration building (Central Street), 

Saturdays, 9 a.m.-noon. 
Rutland: Depot Park, Satur¬ 
days, 8 a.m.-2 p.m. (9 a.m.-3 
p.m. after Labor Day); 
Wednesdays, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
St. Albans: Taylor Park (Main 
Street), Saturdays, 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

St. Johnsbury: Middle school 
grounds on Western Avenue 
(Route 2), Saturdays, 9 a.m.- 
2 p.m.; Wednesdays, 9 a.m.- 
noon in July and August. 
Shaftsbury: elementary school 
grounds, South Shaftsbury, 
Saturdays, 10 a.m.-l p.m., 
July-October 7. 


. 
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Compiled ty 
Alberta Mattson 
and Carolan Pratt 


S pecial 

i Events 


JUNE 


1 : Dairy Day. Dairy products, 
dairy fun. State House lawn, 
Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 
828-2416. 

1- 4 33rd Vt. Dairy Fest. On the 

green, Enosburg Falls. Info: 933- 
2513- 

2- 4 Lakę Champlain Balloon 
Fest. 5:30 a.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
flights. Festivities. Info: 899- 
2993 Vt. Mini-Olympic 
Games. Fri. noon, Lyndonville 
Armory. Sat., Sun. 8 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Lyndon State College. Competi- 
tion for all disabled athletes. 
Info: 626-9590. 

3: Vt. 4-H State Day. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m., Barre Aud. Info: 656-0310. 
Rutland Garden Club Flower 
Show & Tea. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Chaffee Art Gallery. Info: 459- 
2020 . 

10: Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. 

Church. Info: 265-8605. 

9- 11: Special Olympics. UVM, 
Burlington. Fri., opening cere- 
monies; Sat., Sun., competition, 

9 a.m. Info: 879-0499. 

10- 11 Antiąue and Classic Car 
Show. Hildene, Manchester. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 362-1788. 

11: Hildene’s Annual Garden 
Party. Hildene Mansion, Man¬ 
chester. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Info: 362- 
1788. Cuisine Classic. Gour- 
met dinner by Vermont’s best 
chefs. Stratton. Info: 422-3845. 

16- 18 Quechee Balloon Fest. 
Fri. 3-7 p.m.; Sat. 6 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Sun. 6 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 295- 
1776. 

17: Randolph Flower Show. 1-4 

p.m. United Church, Main St. 

17- 20: lOOth Anniversary First 
Presby. Church of Barre. 

Banquet, musie. Info: 476-5396. 
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18: Hardwick Depot Days. 

Noon-dusk, Church St. 

24: 62nd Dummerston Straw- 
berry Supper. 5-7 p.m., 

Grange Hall. Info: 387-4621. 
Kids’ Summerfest. 1-4 p.m., 
Fairbanks Museum, St. Johns- 
bury. Info: 748-2372. E. Hard¬ 
wick Victorian Garden Party. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., flower, herb dis¬ 
play. Perennial Pleasures Nurs- 
ery. Info: 472-5104. 

24-25: Vt. Bird Conference. Ben- 
nington College. Info: 457-2779. 
Americana Unlimited An- 
tiąues. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Essexjct. 
Fairgrounds. Info: 862-3266. 

25 Taste of Sugarbush. Food 
fest. Info: 496-3409. Browning- 
ton Antiąue Gas & Steam 
Engine Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Old Stone House. Info: 754- 
2022 . 

28: 40th Annual Plymouth 


Strawberry Festival. Camp 
Plymouth State Park. 5:30 p.m. 
29 39th E. Montpelier Straw¬ 
berry Fest. 5 p.m., Old Brick 
Church. Info: 456-7464. 

30: Waterbury Strawberry Fest. 
& Dip Supper. 5-7 p.m. Info: 
244-6606. 


JULY 


1 : Adamant Strawberry Fest. 3-6 

p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 223- 
5738 Fletcher Farm Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ludlow. 

Info: 228-8770. Pomfret Straw¬ 
berry Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. 
Town Hall. Info: 457-2892. 
Peasant Market. St. Stephens 
Episcopal Church, Middlebury. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 388-2300. 

1-2: Woodstock Summer Fest. 
Fair. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. H.S. Info: 
457-3981. 


2-8: Middlebury Festival-on- 
the-Green. Outdoor musie, 
theater. Info: 388-4961 
3: Jim Parker Air Show. Warren. 

Info: 496-2290. 

4: Statewide 4th ofjuly Cele- 
brations. See local listings and 
page 41. 

7-9: Bennington Museum An- 
tiąues Show. Fri.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-7:30 p.m.; Sun. 12-5 p.m. 

Info: 447-1571. 

8: Chelsea Flea Mkt. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 685-4860 Fair Haven 
Strawberry Supper. 5-7 p.m. 

Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

30th Pittsford Hayseed Holi- 
day. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., fair; 7 p.m.. 
auction., Cong. Church. Info: 

483-6408. 

13 65th St. James Church Fair. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Woodstock. Info: 
457-1727. | 

14- 16: Vt. Quilt Festival. Fri -Sat 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Norwich Univ., Northheld. 

Info: 773-6563, 492-3590. Stowe 
Hot-Air Balloon Fest. Info: 

253 7321 Festival of Fools. 

Jugglers, mimes, magicians. Hil¬ 
dene Mansion, Manchester. Info: 
362-1788. 

15: Tunbridge N.E. Ox Puli. £ 

Fairgrounds, 9 a.m. Morę than 
150 teams. Info: 889-3489. Be- 

thel Flea Mkt. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

On the green. Info: 234-5150. 
Craftsbury Common An- 
tiąues & Uniąues Fest. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 655-0006. Graf- 
ton Fair. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
843-2436 St. Albans Library 
Fair. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Taylor Park. 

Info: 527-7015. 

15- 16: Rudand RA.V.E. Car 
Show. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. Fairgrounds. Info: 
265-8390. 

20- 23: 42nd Connecdcut Valley 
Fair. Mem. Field, Bradford. 

Info: 222-4664. 

21- 22: Orwell Food & Rum- 
mage Sale. Fri. 5-8 p.m.; Sat. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 
948-2191. 

21-23: Lamoille County Field 
Days. Johnson. Info: 888-2086. 

22 Windsor County Agricul- 
tural Fair. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Bar- 
lows Field. Info: 885-4920. 25th 
Woodstock Andąues Mkt. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. U.H.S. Info: 457- 
3437. 
















27-28: Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar. Fiddlers contest, crafts, 
supper. Info: 866-5903. 

27-29: Brattleboro Village Days. 

Info: 254-4565. 

27- 30: Swanton Summer Fest. 

Noon-11 p.m. Info: 868-7200. 

28- 29: Windsors Antląue Show. 
Ascutney Mt. Resort, Browns- 
ville. Info: 674-6752. 

29: E. Barnard Smorgasbord & 
Bazaar. 3-8 p.m. Community 
hall. Info: 763-7036. Fairlee Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Town com- 
mon. Info: 333-9704. Orwell 
Food & Rummage Sale. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 
948-2191 ’50s & ’60s Old- 
Time Rock. 1 , 7 p.m. Grays 
Field, Fairlee. Info: 785-4927. 

29- 30: Marshfield Founders Day 
Cele. Sat. paradę, 10:45 a.m.; 
Sun. service & lunch, United 
Church. Info: 426-3824. 


AUGUST 


2: Craftsbury Common United 
Church Summer Sale. 2-5 

p.m. Info: 586-2252. 

3-6: Rockingham Old Home 
Days. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., on the 
square, Bellows Falls. Sales, fid¬ 
dlers contest, train rides. Meet- 
ing House Pilgrimage, Sun. 3 
p.m. Info: 463-4280. 

5: Belmont Comm. Guild Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Mt. Holly 
Sch. Info: 259-2512. 32nd Or- 
leans County Fair. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Barton. Info: 334-7325. 

39th Grace Cottage Hosp. 

Fair Day. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Town- 
shend. Info: 365-7773. Wood- 
stock Fair & Auction. 10 a m 
3 p.m. Univ. Church. Info: 457- 
2557. Wells Celebration. I lea 
market, games, food. On the 
common, all day. Waitsfield 
Rotary Auction. Info: 496- 
3409 Castleton Colonial Days 
House Tour. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 468-5756. 

5-6: Bread & Puppet Circus. 

Glover. Info. 525-3031 Cham- 
plain Valley Gem & Minerał 
Show. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sun. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. So. Burlington 
H.S. Info: 863-5980. Waitsfields 
200th Anniversary. Paradę, 

Sat. 9 a.m., E. Warren Road. Vt. 
Symphony Orchestra pienie 
concen at round barn, Sun. 5:30 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last spring; there may 
be changes in times or dates. For additional 
information, write: Summer Events 1989, Yemiont 
Travel Dwision, 134 State St., Montpelier, 

VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit 
local information booths when traveling 
in the State. To submit events 
contact the Travel Division. 


Best Bet 


• WATCH FOR “HIGH WATER.” Although many films 
have been madę in Vermont in the past few years, June 
will mark the premiere of one of the few with Vermont 
roots. 

In the gray of last November, Catamount Arts of St. 
Johnsbury filmed “High Water" on location in Barnet and 
Danville. The 30-minute film, based on a short story by 
Irasburg novelist Howard Frank Mosher, tells the tale of 
a young Vermonter’s pilgrimage to race his Plymouth 
coupe at a stock car track in Sherbrooke in the late 1950s. 

The two principal actors are from New York, but of the 
11 with morę than bit parts, nine are Vermont residents, 
including the couple who farmed the land where much 
of the film was madę. 

After the premiere at 8 p.m. on June 23 in Fuller Hall 
at St. Johnsbury Academy, the film will be shown around 
the State, with stops in Rutland, Montpelier, Burlington, 
Woodstock, Middlebury, Albany, Barton, Orleans, and 
Bennington. It’s not a movie thats likely to be marketed 
nationwide, but educational packages that combine the 
film, a video documentary of its making, Moshers original 
story, the screenplay and a 50-page study guide will be 
available for Vermont schools. 

For morę information, contact Catamount Arts, 60 East- 
ern Avenue, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819; 802-748-2600. 


p.m. Info: 496-2635. 

7: Antiąuarian Book Fair. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Woodstock Inn. Info: 
457-3767. 

8-12: Addison County Farm 
Days. 6 a.m.-midnight. New 
Haven. Info: 545-2557. 

10: Stowe Rotary Auction. 10 
a.m.-midnight. Info: 253-7321. 

11 Springfield Moonlight Mad- 
ness. 5-11 p.m. Info: 885-2779. 
11-13: 32nd Stowe Antiąue & 
Classic Car Rally. Topnotch 
Field. Info: 253-7321. Vt. An- 
tiques Show. Stratton Mt., Fri. 
6-9 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 247-3026. 

12: Dummerston Ctr. Church 
Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 387- 
4621 Fair Haven Turkey & 
Salad Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 265-8605 Old 
Home Day Supper. 2nd Cong. 
Church, Londonderry. Info: 824- 


8178 West Newbury Fest. 9 

a.m.-3:30 p.m., crafts, chicken 
barbecue, flea market. 

12-13: Bennington Battle Day 
Wknd. Sat., drum & bugle 
corps; Sun. paradę. Info: 447- 
3311. 

13: Rokeby Museum. Pie & ice 

cream social, 1-4 p.m. Ferris- 
burg. Info: 877-3406. Brown- 
ington Old Stone House 
Day. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 754- 
2022 . 

16 36th Barnet Ctr. Turkey 
Supper. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Presby. 
Church. Info: 633-2869. 

19 Woodbury Fire Dept. Auc¬ 
tion. Info: 456-7070 Latham 
Library Antique Show. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Thetford Elem. Sch. 
Info: 785-4361. Wells Carnival. 
5-7:30 p.m. Carnival grounds. 
23-27: Caledonia County Fair. 
Lyndonville. Info: 626-5917. 


25-26: Bondville Fair. Info: 824- 
8178. 

26 Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Polo Field. Info: 295- 
7900. 

28-Sept. 4: Champlain Valley 
Expo. Essex Jct. Info: 878-5545. 



(See also Through the Season, 
page 64, for continuing 
events.) 


JUNE 


5-11 DiscoverJazz Fest. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 863-7992. 


JULY 


2-4: Festival of Fine Art. Bur¬ 
lington. Exhibits, workshops, art 
auction. Info: 879-2843. 

3: Vermont Symphony Orches¬ 
tra. Concert at Hildene Man- 
sion, Manchester. 7 p.m. Info: 
362-1788. 

7-9: Vt. Hand Crafters Fair. Top¬ 
notch, Stowe. Info: 453-4240. 

13 Jazz Vt. Big Band Concert. 7 

p.m. Marble Island Resort, 
Colchester. Info: 276-3120. 

15 20th Summer Keyboard 
Sonatina. Concert, birthday 
party. Catamount Lane, Old Ben¬ 
nington. Info: 442-9197. 

21: Vt. Symphony Pienie Con¬ 
cert. 5 p.m., pienie; 7:30 p.m., 
concert. Woodstock Hist. Soci- 
ety. Info: 457-3981. 

21-24: Midsummer One-Act 
Play Festival. Fri., Sat., Sun., 8 
p.m.; Mon., 2 p.m. Montgomery 
Hist. Society. Info: 326-4121. 

22: So. Vt. Art Ctr. Fair Day. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Manchester. Info: 
362-1405. Vt. Symphony 
Pienie Concert. 7 p.m. Hil¬ 
dene, Manchester. Midsummer 
Festival of the Arts. State 
House lawn, Montpelier. Noon- 
midnight. Musie, dance, film. 
Vermont Philharmonic concert; 
Street dance; kids’ event. Info: 
229-9408. 
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Best Bets 


• ROCKINGHAMS OLD HOME DAYS, August 3-6. Theres 
something here for everyone. From Thursday through Sunday 
the town square in Bellows Falls plays host to sidewalk sales 
and craft sales. There are train excursions (tw'o per day) aboard 
an old-time locomotive. Friday there is a carnival and a Street 
dance, and Saturday there will be a road race, a car rally, and 
the start of the two-day Old Time Fiddlers Contest. Saturday 
night, sit back and enjov the fireworks display. Info: 802-463- 
4280. 

• MIDDLEBURTS FESTIVAL ON-THE-GREEN, July 2 8, offers 
a startling varietv of performances set against the backdrop of a 
smali townsgreen. Events rangę from theatergroupsand singer 
John Gailmor to Caribbean musie, the sound of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Bluegrass, and the inimitable clarinet-guitar duo of Billy 
Novick and Guy Yan Duser. Afternoon and evening perform¬ 
ances. Info: Festival on-the-Green, P O. Box 451, Middlebury, VT 
05753, 802-388-4961. 

• BENNINGTON COUNTY ANTIQUES WEEKEND, July 7-9 lf 
you like antiąues, mark these dates on your calendar. The Ben- 
nington Museum and the Dorset Village Public Library combine 
with two shows that include nearly 200 antique dealers and draw 
antique fanciers from around the region. The museum s show' 
runs from Friday through Sunday at Monument Elementary 
School across from the museum; Friday and Saturday, 10:30 a.m.- 
7 p.m.; Sunday, noon-5 p.m.; 30 dealers. The $4 admission puts 
you in the running for a door prize. Info: 447-1571. Dorsets 
show is Saturday, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., on the village green and sur- 
rounding streets; $3 admission; early admission, 7 a.m.; morę 
than 100 dealers. Info: 867-5774. 


23 Braintree Hill Meeting- 
house Gathering. 3 p.m. 
Pienie, reception, concert. Info: 
728-9291. 

28-30: So. Vt. Craft Fair. Hildene 
Mansion, Manchester. Fri., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 362-1788. 

29 Old-Time Fiddlers Contest. 
10 a.m.-dusk. Hardwick. Info: 
472-5406. 


AUGUST 


4: Evening on the Terrace. Hil 

dene Mansion. Live Big Band 
musie. Info: 362-1788. 

4-6: Champlain Valley Fest. Folk 
musie, crafts. Fri. eve.-Sun. eve., 
Kingsland Bay State Park. Info: 
849-6968 Island Pond Opera 
House lOOth Anniv. Fri, La 
Familie Beaudoin, French Cana- 
dian traditional musie 7 p.m.; 
Sat., boat paradę 11 a.m., dance 
9-midnight; Sun., Historical So- 
cietv meeting 12:30 p.m. Info: 
723-6265- 

5: Brattleboro Opera Theatre. 8 

p.m. West Village Meeting 
House. Info: 254-6649. 

12 Chester Brass Band. 7 p.m. 
Windham Mtng. House. Info: 
824-8178. 

12-13: 28th Art in the Park. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Rutland. Info: 775- 
0356. 

20: Saxtons River Organ Re¬ 
cital. 3 p m. Info: 869-2328. 


utdoors 

f^Sports 


JUNE 


1: Killington Fun Slalom. 11 

a.m. Info: 422-3333- 

3: Forest Dale Apple Country 
Century Ride. Bike 25, 50 & 
100 miles. Info: 247-3300. Medi- 
cal Ctr. Hosp. Road Race. 

Able-bodied and physically chal- 
lenged. 5, 10 k. 10 a.m. Info: 
656-5353. 

3-4: Bennington Outdoor 
Sports & Rec. Show. 9 a.m.-5 

p.m. Info: 447-3311. Shaftsbury 
Dressage Trials. Info: 442- 
4221. 


4: Woodstock Upper Yalley 
Pedał, Paddle, Run. 9 a.m 

Wilder Dam. Info: 457-1502. 

17 Hawk Inn & Resort Triath- 
lon & Relay. 10 a.m. Plymouth. 
Info: 672-3811. Audubon Na¬ 
turę Ctr. Summer Solstice. 

6:30-9 p m. Huntington. Info: 
434-3068. Sam Lovel Expedi- 
tion. 10.am.-2 p.m. Rokeby Mu¬ 
seum, Ferrisburg. Info: 877- 
3406. 

17-19- Lakę Champlain Fishing 
Derby. Sat. 12:01 a.m.-Mon. 6 
p.m. Info: 862-7777. 

18 Caspian Lakę Runaround. 

Father s Dav 7-mile footrace. 
Info: 334-2855. 

23-24: Old Home Days Horse 
Show. Windsor. Info: 457-1792. 


JULY 


4: Woodstock 7.2-Mile Road 
Race. 9 a.m. Info: 457-1502. 
Stówce xMarathon. Noon. Info: 
253-7321. 

8 : Prouty Century Bicycle 
Ride. 25-, 50-, or 100-mile ride 
on Vt. and N.H. sides of Con¬ 
necticut Yalley. To benefit Nor- 
ris Cotton Cancer Center. Info: 
1-800-544-7783- 

11 Dressage to Musie. 5:30 p.m. 

So. Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 
14 30th All-Breed Dog Show & 
Trials. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Woodstock 
U.H.S. Info: 295-3476. 

16: 36th AKC Dog Show & 
Trials. Topnotch Field, Stówce. 



Info: 253-7321. 

20-23: Newport Aąuafest. Gard 
ner Park. Info: 334-7782. 

23 Stowe 8-Mile Road Race. 9 
a.m. Info: 253-7321. Benning¬ 
ton County 4-H Horse Show'. 
Hildene Mansion, Manchester. 9 
a.m. Info: 362-1788. 

29, 30 Grampy s N.E. Mtn. Bike 
Championships. Mt. Snów 
Info: 387-5718. 

31-Aug. 6: Volvo Intemtl. Ten- 
nis Toum. Stratton Mtn. Info: 
297-2200, ext. 2435. 


AUGUST 


19 Hawk Inn & Resort Sunfish 
Regatta. 10 a.m. Lakę Amherst, 
Plymouth. Info: 672-3811. 

20: Juniper Island Race. Canoes, 
kayaks, rowing craft. 1 p.m. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 864-543"' Gallop- 
ing Gears Mt. Bike Race. 9 
a.m. Green Mt. Stock Farm, Ran- 
dolph. Ali ages, abilities. Info: 
234-5550 Manchester Horse 
Show. Hildene Mansion, Man¬ 
chester. 8 a.m. Info: 362-1788. 

26: Forest Dale Apple Country 
Century' Ride. Bike 25, 50 & 
100 miles. Info: 247-3300. Open 
& Hunters Horse Show. Tun- 
bridge. Info: 889-3489. 

26-27: Annual Lippitt Country 
Show. Morgan horse show. 
Green Mt. Horse Association 
grounds, S. Woodstock. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 728-9688. 


hroughthe 

Season 


Old No. Church Lamplight 
Serv. & Hymn Sings. Last Sun 
of month, 7:30 p.m., No. Dan- 
ville. Info: 748-9350. 

• May-Sept. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt Col¬ 
lege Ans Ctr., Montpelier. Tues.- 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• May 26-July 16: The Folk An of 
Stephen Huneck. 

• July 28-Sept. 25: Celebrating a 

Century' of Granite An. 

Springfield Art & Hist. Society. 

Mon., Wed., Fri., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
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Thurs. 1-8 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Info: 885-2415. 

• May 30-June 23: Joe Henry Ret- 
rospective. Graduation Gowns 
(1896-1986). 

• June 27-July 21: Group show 

“It’s Never Just Black or White.” 
Artist Gil Perry. 

• July 25-Aug. 18: Sacred Art. 

• Aug. 22-Sept. 15; Textile Art. “An 
Awakening,” watercolors by 
Becky Carey. 

Shelbume Museum. 9 a.m-5 
p.m. Info: 985-3346. 

• June 4-Sept. 3: American Folk Art 

Exhib. 

• July 4: Farm Day. 

• Aug. 1-6: The Big Apple Circus 
and Nanjing Acrobats. 

• Aug. 18-20: Craft Fair. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 

Daily, 12-5 p.m. (Except Sun. 
and Tues. until July 22, then 
closed Tues. onlv.) Info: 253- 
8358. 

• June 10-July 15: Vermont Selec- 

tions ’89. Paintings and prints. 

• July 22-Aug. 27: On and Off the 

Wall. Sculpture, paintings. 

• July 23, 26; Aug. 2, 9, 16: Gazebo 

Concerts. 6 p.m. Info: 253-7321. 
Living History Association. 
Route 100 north of Wilmington. 
Historical “encampments.” Info: 
464-5102. 

• June 17-18: Encampment and 

classes in military and non-mili- 
tary activities for all periods. 

• July 25-30: 17th century week. 

• Aug. 18-20: Civil War. 

• Aug. 25-27: Revolutionary War. 
Burlington Concert Band. Sun 

day concerts, 7:30-9 p.m. Battery 
Park. Info: 863-2281. 

• June 18 through August. 

Covered Bridges Theatre Co. 

8 p.m., matinees 2 p.m., Mont¬ 
gomery. Info: 326-4121. 

• June 23, 24, 25, July 1, 7, 9, 13, 

15; matineejuly 2: 7 he Beastly 
Beatitudes of Mr. Balthazar B. 

• June 30, July 2, 6, 8, 14, 16; mati¬ 

neejuly 9: Coriolanus. 

•July 21, 22, 23, 29, Aug. 4, 6, 10, 
12; matineejuly 30: 7he Plaża 
Deloras. 

•July 28, 30, Aug. 3, 5, 11, 13; 
matinee Aug. 6: Ihe Vermonl 
Project. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 

Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 

157-2355 

• June 25: Hand-milking contest. 



W 1 iat’s Next ( 


A big dose of the great outdoors enlivens the upcoming au- 
tumn issue of Vermont Life, plus new literaturę, Vermont travel 
and food articles, a big events calendar and beautiful autumn 
photos. Some of the highlights: 

Get Outdoors! We’ll take a look at the Northeast King- 
dom — Vermont’s most rural area — and the new development 
challenges it faces; visit the States most famous trout stream, the 
Batten Kill; go butternutting and take off on a fantastic fly-fishing 
trip with author W. D. Wetherell. We’11 also point you toward 
five great natural areas within five minutes of downtown Bur¬ 
lington. 

The Moose Is Loose! With the return of forests to 
most of Vermont’s hillsides, a large ungulate has also madę a 
reappearance. Remember Bullwinkle and Jessica? Find out why 
their romance got its chance. 

The 1989 Winner of the Ralph Nading Hill Literary 

Prize is Marion Page of Groton. Her story, “ATaste of New Sugar,” 
tells the true story of William Scott, the sleeping sentinel, from 
the point of view of his Groton parents. Its a poignant Civil War 
tale, published here for the first time. 

Food, Fun, and Fancies: Ever-adventurous food 
writer Andrea Chesman whips up some pear desserts and we 
take a tour of Orleans County and stop off at Heermansmith 
Farm Inn. 


• July 16: 19th Century Crafts Day. 

• Aug. 13-23: Windsor County 
Quilt Show. 

• Aug. 27: Childrens Day. 

Weston Playhouse. Summer 
Theatre. Info: 824-8178. 

• July-Labor Day. 

55th Brownsville Baked Bean 
& Salad Suppers. Sat. 5-7 p.m., 
Grange Hall. Info: 484-7249. 

• July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; Aug. 5. 
Craftsbury Bicentennial. Info: 

586-2252 

• July 1: Ice cream social. 12-9 

p.m. 

• July 6: Craftsbury Chamber Play 

ers. 8 p.m. 

• July 22 & 29: Walking tours. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 16 & 30-Aug. 13: Band con¬ 


certs. 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 12-13; Old Home Day. 8 
a.m.-lO p.m. 

Yellow Barn Musie Fest. Tues., 
Fri., Sat.; Putney. Info: 387-6637. 

• July 2-Aug. 6: Chamber Musie. 
Trapp Family Lodge Open Air 

Concerts. Stowe, 7 p.m. Info: 
253-7321. 

• July 2: Livingston Taylor, Chris- 

tine Lavin. 

• July 9: Vt. Symphony Orchestra. 

• July 16: High Tops. 

Bromley Mtn. Live Musie. Sat. & 

Sun. 1-5 p.m. Info: 824-5522. 

• July 4-Labor Day. 

Manchester Musie Fest. So. Vt. 

Art Ctr. Info: 362-1956. 

• July 7-Aug. 11: Young artists, Fri. 
8 p.m. 


• July 15-29 & Aug. 12: Concerts, 

Sat. 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 6: Benefit concert, 3 p.m. 

Vt. Equestrian Showcase. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m. Hunters & jumpers. 
Info: 496-7469. 

• July 12-16: -Killington Mt. Horse 

Show. 

• July 19-23: Vt. Summer Classic 

Horse Show, Killington. 

• July 26-30: Sugarbush Classic. 

• Aug. 2-6: Sugarbush Horse Show. 

• Aug. 16-20: Stowe Mid-Summer 
Festival. 

• Aug. 23-27: Stowe Johnnie 
Walker Internatl. Jumping 
Derby. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. 

Chamber musie. Info: Box 37, 
Craftsbury, VT 05826. 

• July 12-Aug. 16: Wednesday per- 

formances, 8 p.m., St. Pauls Ca- 
thedral, Burlington. 

• July 13-Aug. 17: Thursday per- 

formances, 8 p.m., Hardwick 
Town House. 

• July 13-Aug. 17: Free mini-con- 

certs, 2 p.m. —July 13, Town 
Hall, Craftsbury; July 20, Fellow- 
ship Hall, Greensboro; July 27 
and Aug. 3, 10, 17, Hardwick 
Town House. 

39th Marlboro Musie Fest. 

Marlboro College. Sat. 8:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 2:30 p.m. Info: 254-2394. 

• July 15-Aug. 13- 
Adamant Musie School. Con 

certs. Waterside Hall, except as 
noted. Info: 229-9297, 3347. 

• July 16-Aug. 6: Sun. 3 p.m. 

• July 16 & Sept. 3: Alice Mary 

Kimballs The Devil is a Woman, 
8 p.m. 

• July 19-Aug. 9: Wed. 8 p.m. 

• July 21-Aug. 11: Fri. 8 p.m. Com- 

munity Club. 

• July 30 & Aug. 6: 8 p.m. Kent 

Museum, Kents Corner. 

• Aug. 2: Hawaiian musie and 
dance. 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 26: Menahem Presslers 
master class. 8 p.m. 

Vt. Mozart Festival. Shelburne, 
Stowe, Basin Harbor. Info: 862- 
7352. 

• July 16-Aug. 5. 

Marlboro Guild Theater. 

Whittemore Theater, Marlboro 
College, 8 p.m. Info: 257-4333- 

• Aug. 17-19: The Marriage of 
Bette and Boo. 

• Aug. 24-26: Simon Said. 

• Aug. 31-Sept. 2: Haheas Corpns 
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Despite hot weather, Bill Tabor, his 
grandson Jordan Tabor, and Herb 
Troumbley, front, give their unwaoering 
attention to an ox puli in Norwich. 
Photograph by Alan L. Graham. 




































